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WEBSTER’S HOMES IN FRANKLIN 


BY PARK 








log cabin,’’ Daniel Webster once said, 

‘*but my elder brothers and sisters were 
born in a log cabin, raised amid the snow- 
drifts of New Hampshire, ata period so early 
that, when the smoke first rose from its rude 
chimney and curled over the frozen hills, 
there was no similar evidence of a white man’s 
habitation between it and the settlements on 
the rivers of Canada. ’’ 

Before Daniel was born, his father, Captain 
Webster, had built on the other side of the 
road from the log cabin a one-story frame 
house. There the statesman-to-be first opened 
his eyes on January 18, 1782, and there he spent 
the first two years of his life. The house, 
still standing, is to be converted into a memo- 
rial to Webster. It is in a part of the 
town of Franklin that at the time of Daniel’s 
birth was included within the limits of Salis- 
bury. 

After Captain Webster sold the place, the 
house was moved several rods, and a large 


‘Ti did not happen to me to be born in a 





WEBSTER'S BIRTHPLACE BEFORE 
RESTORATION. 


two-story front, of the early New England 
type, was added to it. Now, through the 
efforts of the Webster Birthplace Association, 
the original part of the house has been moved 
back to its first site and restored, as far as 
possible, to the condition of its earliest days. 
The first site, however, is not the place which 
for some years has been marked by a stone 
shaft provided by the will of one of Webster’s 
friends, for by some chance the monument 
was erected upon the spot where Webster’s 
father built his log cabin. 

Webster was strongly attached to the place 
of his birth. He used to visit it frequently, 
and take his children there to remind’ them of 
the hardships that his parents endured when 
they were pioneers. One of his friends, in a 
letter written about thirty years ago, gives 
a delightful account of a visit to the birthplace 
with Webster only a year before his death: 

**On one of the last days in June, 1851, 
when Mr. Webster was on a visit to his farm 
in Franklin, I called upon him, and before we 
parted he asked me to go with him the next 
morning to the place of his nativity, viz, 
the Sawyer place, so-called, near Shaw’s 
Corner, in Franklin. He had bargained for 
the place, but had not taken the conveyance 
from Sawyer. I agreed to go with him. 
Accordingly, about eight o’clock the next 
morning he came up to Franklin village in his 
open gig wagon, and I accompanied him up to 
his favorite old elm, planted by his father in 
1768, and to the fine well of crystal water, 
situated beneath the wide-spreading branches 
of this glorious tree. There was an old wooden 
curb erected about the well, and in it was 
suspended the ‘moss-covered bucket,’ such as 
Woodworth has immortalized in song. Here 
he pointed out to me the location of his father’s 
log cabin, and then of the house of one story 
where he was born. We also talked of the 
pear-trees and the apple-trees planted by his 
father in the garden and orchard near by. 
As we crossed the brook, he pointed out the site 
of his father’s old mill, and related many 
incidents of his early years, of his first school- 
keeping in this district for six dollars per 
month. ’’ 

The dedication of the restored birthplace is 
planned for August 28th. President Wilson | 
has promised to attend, if possible. 

Webster’s birthplace is but one of three 
houses within the limits of Franklin in which, 
at one time or another, he lived. When he 
was a very small boy, his father moved to the 
‘lower village,’’ and there occupied the old 
tavern, which used to stand near the railway- 
crossing at what is now called Webster Place. 
It was torn down years ago. There Daniel 
and Ezekiel slept in the garret and heard the 
patter of the rain, ‘‘and the crowing, too, of 
old Jo. Haneock’s and Capt. Blanchard’s 
roosters over the’ river’’; and there, too, 
Daniel, when only six years old, read the 
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Psalms to the teamsters. It was while the | 
family lived in the old tavern that Daniel | 
committed to memory the Constitution of the | 


PRESSEY 








United States, and, if the old story is true, 
‘*helped Zeke in ‘doin’ nothin’.’ ’’ 

Webster relates that one day when he was a 
mere lad the Hon. Abiel Foster called on his 
father. After Mr. Foster had gone, the father 
summoned Daniel to him from the field where 
he was at work, and said, ‘‘My son, that isa 
worthy man. He is a member of Congress. 
He goes to Philadelphia and gets six dollars a 
day, while I toil here. It is because he had 
an education, which I never had. If I had 
had his early education, I should have been 
in Philadelphia in his place. I came near it 
as it was; but I missed it, and now I must 
work here.’’ 

The boy burst forth with all his young love 
and vigor: ‘‘My dear father, you shall not 
work! Brother and I will work for you, and 
wear our hands out, and you shall rest’’; and 
Webster adds, ‘‘I remember to have cried; 
and I ery now at the recollection.’’ But the 
next spring Daniel was sent to Exeter to school, 
although the father had to mortgage the place 
to the trustees of the academy to meet the 
expense. 

When Daniel was about eighteen years old, 
Judge Webster, as his father was called in his 
later years, exchanged homes with a son-in- 
law, and thus came into possession of Elms 
Farm. Of the many places where Daniel 
Webster lived, that was the one that he most 
fondly cherished. It came into his possession 
after his father’s death, and he kept it as long 
as he lived. In a letter he oncé gave this 
pleasing description of the place: 

‘“*This house faces the north. Its front 
windows look toward the River Merrimack. 
But then the river soon turns to the south, 
so the eastern windows look toward the river, 
also. Looking out of the east windows at this 
moment, with a beautiful sun just breaking 
out, my eye sweeps a rich and level field of 
one hundred acres. This fair field is before 
me. I could see a lamb on any part of it. 
I have plowed it and raked it and hoed it; but 
I never mowed it. Somehow, I could never 
learn to hang a scythe. I had not wit enough. 
My brother Joe used to say that my father 
sent me to college in order to make me equal 
to the rest of the children. ’’ 

At another time he wrote, ‘‘This is the most 
beautiful spot on earth; it is the delight of my 
eyes to behold. This beautiful meadow before 
me seems the sweetest spot on earth, verdant 
and smiling as it is, surrounded with high 
hills. ’’ 

A multitude of early associations bound | 
Webster to Elms Farm. The house and the | 
large barns, the elms and maples which he | 
planted, ‘‘Oration Rock,’’ where he prepared | 
and rehearsed to himself a Fourth of July 
address that he was to give in Salisbury, the | 
little building across the way where he studied | 
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Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practise under the direction and supervision of a large 
corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

Courses — General Commercial course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 
course, Civil Service course, Cémmercial Teachers’ course. 

— Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 
cheerful and healthful surroundings. 

This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. 

Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 
of terms and conditions by mail. Will reopen September 8th. 

H. E. H1BBarD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 














The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


A Great Fire Protection. 

We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesforfarm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting ,etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE ‘““D"’ AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 

LUNT - MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 




















ELMS FARM. 


law—all were very dear to him. The long ell | 


and sheds have been pulled down, but the 
main part of the house remains much the same 
as when Webster lived there. His dining-table 
and other relics of his home life still remain 
in the house; even the pew that he used to 
occupy in the Congregational Church is to be 
seen in the comfortable living-room. 

Elms Farm is now the property of the New | 
Hampshire Orphans’ Home, and the old house 
is a part of the superintendent’s dwelling. On| 
a bright day a hundred children play in the | 





| back yard. 
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THE DESIRED DRAB. 


N William Morris’s aureole of glory, recently 
fitted to him by his biographer, Mr. Comp- | 
ton - Rickett, vivid colors predominate, as | 

befits one of his delightfully voleanic tempera- 
ment. 
A wealthy American who visited Morris’s | 
place of business and inspected some of its 
choicest carpets seemed dissatisfied. 

Finally he remarked, ‘‘But I thought your 

colors were subdued !’’ 

At this, Morris, whose temper had been 

getting up steam during the interview, flung 
open the door, and shouted: 


“Tf you want dirt, you can find that in the | 
street !’’ 











“Travel” 





The wanderlust you feel is a natural 
desire to see new places, think 
new thoughts, meet new people. 


It’s not an abnormal craving for change, 
for excitement, it’s a normal de- 
sire to broaden one’s self. 


Travel has well been called the great 
educator. 


DON’T PUT OFF THAT TRIP! 


It’s easy and inexpensive. 
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ET me go to the house 
and see if they are in 
it,’’ insisted John. 

‘*They will think I have lost 
my way.”’ 

**Don’t be foolish, John, ’’ 
expostulated his Uncle 
Henry. ‘‘They will shoot 
you on sight. ’’ 

‘*Not a bit of it,’’ replied 
the boy, cheerfully. ‘‘They 
wouldn’t know I was after 
them. ’’ 

‘*T believe the boy is 
right,’’ said Stroud, the 
United States marshal, 
‘*though I hate to have a 
boy take a chance that I 
shouldn’t like to take my- 
self. ’’ 

‘**Tt’s different; they might 
know you,’’ said John. 
‘*And there wouldn’t be as 
much danger as if we four 
should drive up together. I 
will make the excuse of in- 
quiring my way to Hominy; 
and if any white men are 
there, I’ll find it out.’’ 

‘*Tf the bandits are there, 
you won’t get away to tell,’’ 
said Uncle Henry. 

‘*Well, if they do make me 
stay, you will know where to 
find me, and where to find the 
robbers, too. If I shouldn’t 
return, come to the house after 
the moon gets up; howl likea (e) 
coyote,—you know how,—and 
I will get out of there before ( 
they know what is up.’’ 

Between the towns of Jet and 
Cherokee, a passenger-train on 
the Santa Fé Railroad had been 
held up and robbed by four 
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JOHN i 
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DRAWN BY R. M. BRINKERHOFF 


By Charles 
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masked men. | distance behind it stood a rambling stable, 


The next morning, United States Marshal | built of poles and prairie grass. 


Stroud was on the ground, accompanied by a 
railway detective. 


A wood-fire burned in the fireplace at one 


By the footprints of the | end of the cabin, and a lighted lamp stood on 
horses, it was easy to track the men some dis- | the table. 


So much John saw as he drove up 


tance; but near the place where John Francke | and got a peep through the small window. 
and his Uncle Henry lived the trail had| Two white men were eating at a table; their 
divided. Two of the men had diverged, and | belts, with pistols in the holsters, lay before 
the other two had continued east across the | them. 


prairie. 


A shepherd dog came out from under the 


The officers concluded that the first two were | house, barking in a friendly way, and there 


men who lived in the vicinity and who could | was instant commotion 


inside. The men 


be found later; the others were evidently out- grasped their weapons and sprang away 
laws from the Indian Territory who were | from the window, and ‘‘Old Piach,’’ a huge 


making their way homeward. 
decided to follow them. 

They hired two wagons from Mr. Francke, 
John’s father, and getting Uncle Henry and 
John to drive, they took up the trail. For 
more than two days they traced the bandits 
eastward into the Osage country. 

The afternoon of the third day the officers 
reached Pawhuska, the county seat of Osage 
County, and there learned that men answering 


the description of the bandits had passed | With another grunt, the Indian stepped back | 
through the town not more than three hours | and closed the door. 


earlier. 
The pursuers pushed on, hoping to overtake | 
them before they entered the Hominy Hills, 





| 


| 


The officers | Indian, with his gun in his hand, opened the 


door. 

John spoke to him, and the Indian replied 
with a grunt. Knowing that he was risking 
a shot by remaining in shadow, John drove 
boldly up where the light shone upon his 
wagon; then he sprang out. 

**T am driving from Pawhuska to Owasso, ’’ 
the boy said, ‘‘and have lost my way. Can 
you tell me the road ?’’ 


John could hear him 
| talking in Osage to the two men inside. The 
light from the window still shone upon the 
boy and upon the vacant buggy. He did not 


a rough and densely timbered tract be- | look like an officer of the law, and soon Old 


tween Hominy Creek and the Arkansas River. 
Once in this fastness, the outlaws would be 
safe. 

Marshal Stroud was certain that beyond 
Pawhuska the men would take it easy. When, 
at five o’clock, a driving rain-storm came up, 


he thought that the fugitives would take | 


refuge in the lonely cabin of Pi-ach-e, midway 
between Pawhuska and the Indian village of 
Hominy. 

The problem now was to learn positively 
whether the outlaws were there, and if they 
were, to capture them without unnecessary 
risk ; 





for the robbers would shoot on the | 


slightest provocation, and would fight as long | 


as they were alive. 


As the desperadoes had | 


the advantage of being in a house, and as | 


there was small likelihood that any native 


Piach opened the door again. This time the 
two outlaws, each with a pistol in his hand, 
were with him. 

‘*You can never make Owasso to-night, 
sonny,’’ remarked the younger of the men. 
‘*Bird Creek is up, Old Piach says. Come in 
and stay all night with us.’’ 

While the words had the form of an invita- 
tion, they were in reality a command, as John 
well knew. Uncle Henry had been right; 
he would not get away. They meant to keep 
him as a possible hostage. Although he 
regretted the turn of affairs, John had more 
sense than to refuse. 

Old Piach now retired, but the two white 
men came out. 

‘One of the rules of our hotel is that no 
| Strange guns are to be taken in. Got any 


would help the officers, it was hardly to be | shooting-irons with you?’’ 
expected that they could be captured except | 


through stratagem. Consequently, John had | 


‘*No,’’ replied John. 
They searched him thoroughly, and looked 


Suggested that he drive up to the house alone | through the wagon without finding a weapon. 


to ask the way. 


| Then they shoved their own revolvers back 


At dusk, he left his gomrades hidden in a}|into the holsters, evidently convinced by his 


clump of treeS, and a few minutes later drew | 
up before Pi-ach-e’s cabin. 
house, with a door and a small half-window 
in front. 
ground, in order to permit the chickens and | 


It was a low log | 


| story. 
‘*Hey, Piach,’’ the younger outlaw called; 


| **send that lazy Pete out here with a lantern, 


It was raised a foot or two off the | and I’ll help put up the team!’’ 


Pete, a half-grown Indian lad, appeared with 


pigs to get underneath. The door was made | the lantern, and the horses were driven to the 
of thick oak boards, and the whole house | old straw barn, unhitched, taken inside, and 


looked well fitted to undergo a siege. Some! fed, after the harness was removed. 


In the 
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WAS ROUGHLY ORDERED BY THE OLDER OUTLAW TO GET IN BETWEEN THEM. 


in CLOSE 


Askins 


| first stall John saw a pair of fine saddle-horses, 
| strong, clean-built animals, that showed the 
effects of hard service. Behind them were 
heavy Mexican saddles and bridles, with lariats 
hanging to the horns. 

After a supper that was distinguished for 
quantity rather than for quality, John had a 
good opportunity to inspect his hosts. Old 
Piach sat on a bearskin robe near the fire, and 
said nothing except when one of his visitors 
addressed him in Osage. After the Indian’s 
wife had finished her household duties, she 
returned to her family in the rear of the 
eabin. Her children, of whom Pete was the 
oldest, tucked themselves away with her upon 
the robes and blankets; their black eyes 
gleamed from the unlighted end of the apart- 
ment. 

The white men were dressed like cowboys; 
they wore high-heeled boots, broad-brimmed 
hats, corduroy trousers, and gray flannel shirts, 
and had red handkerchiefs carelessly knotted 
about their necks. 

The younger man could not have been much 
more than twenty years old; he was erect and 
graceful, a ruddy-faced youth, and with his 
| silver spurs, gold-tasseled hat, and highly 
carved pistol holsters, he looked something of 
adandy. He talked readily, and laughed a 
great deal at his own jokes. 

His companion was evidently a man of 
mixed Indian and white blood, a squat, 
| powerful fellow, almost as dark as Old Piach 
himself. His eyes were small, black, and 
glittering, his mouth wide and thin-lipped. 
John knew that he was Bob Wycliffe of the 
notorious Wycliffe brothers — notorious for 
wanton acts of cruelty as well as for desperate 
courage. 

Since John knew many persons in Owasso, 
he gave that village as his home, and was able 
to answer correctly such inquiries as the men 
made. After some desultory conversation, 
carried on chiefly between Bob and Old Piach 
in Osage, all prepared to turn in. 

The hogs under the house seemed to irritate 
Wycliffe, and Pete was sent out to drive them 
away. John heard Pete crawl under the 
cabin, whence presently came the sound of 
much indignant grunting, mingled with the 
imprecations of the Indian boy. 

The floor of the cabin was made of rough oak 
boards, each a foot or more wide; and a little 
later, when the hogs had left their dry quar- 
ters, John was surprised to see one of these 
boards rise, and Pete climb up into the room 
through the opening. 

That the train-robbers meant to take no 
chances of being surprised was quickly appar- 
ent. Before Old Piach went to bed, he was 


directed to lock the padlock on the door and | 
to hand the key over to his visitors. 
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the outlaws rolled up in 
their blankets at one side of 
the fireplace. Each was 
careful to take his pistols 
with him. 

John began preparations 
on the opposite side of the 
fire, but was roughly ordered 
by the older outlaw to get in 
between them. Probably 
they did not suspect him of 
intending to betray them, but 
it had become almost a part 
of their nature to take pre- 
cautions. 

Soon all were asleep except 
John. An hour after mid- 
night the moon would be up, 
and then at any time he might 
expect to hear the peculiar 
coyote ery of Uncle Henry. 
If possible, he must be out 
of the house when it came. 
At the first hint of attack 
from the outside, he would 
undoubtedly be regarded as 
a spy, and he would get no 
merey from the black out- 
law. 

Escape by the door or the 
window was not to be con- 
sidered; the door was se- 
curely locked and the window 
nailed down. There remained 
only the loose board in the 
floor, which apparently the 
desperadoes had not noticed. 

Would it be possible to move 
it without disturbing such light 
sleepers? Would Old Piach or 
some of his tribe be awake to 
give warning? What would 
happen if they caught him 
trying to escape? What would 


'happen to him if he were still in the cabin 


Then | tated the querulous ery of a 


when a fight took place? 

The fire died down and the moon shone in 
at the window. Black Bob was snoring, and 
so were Old Piach and his wife. The younger 
outlaw, restless in his sleep, kicked his spurred 
heels into the cover. 

Slowly John sat up. Noone moved. Cau- 
tiously he crawled out of his blanket. Then, 
listening for the first sound of an awakening 
sleeper, he hitched himself slowly along the 
bare boards. The regular snoring continued. 

He reached the loose board and tried to raise 
it, but quickly found that he could not do it 
with the small purchase that he could get 
with his finger-nails. He took out his knife, 
and inserting the large blade in the crack, 
began to pry up the plank.. With a family of 
Indians on one side, who might be supposed 
to sleep with one eye open, and two desperate 
train-robbers on the other, John could hardly 
have attempted anything more dangerous. 
Getting his fingers beneath the board, he. lifted 
it with the utmost care, fearful of a squeak 
that might betray him at the last moment. 
But no squeak came. He wormed his way 
through the opening, dropped under the 
house, and gently replaced the plank. 

A few seconds later he was in the open air, 
and drew a long breath of relief. 

The storm had cleared away, and the moon 
was about an hour high. His Uncle Henry 
and the officers must be somewhere near, wait- 
ing for the signal that he was out of the house. 
Until they had established communication 
with him, his friends could not venture near 
for fear of causing an alarm that would en- 
danger his life. 

A single ery of a wild bird or beast, which 
Uncle Henry could not fail to understand, 
would tell them that he was safe. He hesi- 
tated to give it, however, for fear that the men 
inside would detect its nature, and break for 
liberty before the officers could close in. 

He went to the barn, in order to make his 
call from there, since he could then easily 
retreat into the brush in the rear if necessary. 
The dog came from his bed somewhere in 
the straw to greet him like an old friend. 

John believed that the outlaws, if alarmed, 
would dash out of the house and try to 
reach their horses. Going into the stable, and 
unfastening the two animals that belonged to 
the robbers, he led them behind the barn and 
turned them into the corral. Then he took 
his own pair and placed them in the stall just 
left vacant. They were good, gentle driving 
horses, but neither was used to a saddle, and 
John knew that the man who mounted one of 
them was likely to have a lively time of it. 

Then slipping behind the barn, John imi- 
whippoorwill ; 
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the clear whistle carried far across the prairie. | or ‘hog-tie’ him? But you wouldn’t listen. | jail. John and Uncle Henry were allowed to | 


After repeating it, he heard a long-drawn, | 
wailing howl a quarter of a mile to the, 
south. 

John changed the bird’s whistle to the sharp, 
fox-like barking of a prairie-wolf —an entirely 
different note from the coyote’s howl. The 
bark was repeated from the prairie as if echoed. 
There could be no mistake; his friends heard 
and understood. 

The dog was apparently upon bad terms 
with the coyotes. With cocked ears, he paid | 
close attention to John’s calling, and at the| 
second reply from the south he broke into 
fierce barking, and rushed away in the direc- 
tion of the sound. 

An outery came from the house; spurred | 
heels rang on the floor. Then followed the 
guttural grunts of Old Piach, mingled with 
the fierce oaths of the outlaws, who had evi- 
dently discovered John’s escape. A dull blow 
sounded, and some one fell to the floor. John 
guessed that the men had accused the Indian 
of conniving at his escape, and had struck the 
old man with a six-shooter. Then he heard 
some one unlock the door, and had just time 
to dive into the brush before the two outlaws 
burst from the house. They ran at once to 
the barn. 


In less than half a minute they had brought 


the two broncos out, and were hastily saddling 
them. Before they had finished, John dis- 
tinetly heard the pounding of horses’ hoofs, as 
the officers galloped in from the prairie. But 





would they arrive there in time? The boy 
knew they would not, 
if the ponies allowed 
the men to mount and 
ride them. That, how- 
ever, was unlikely. 

Already the outlaws 
had realized the trick 
that had been played 
upon them, but it was 
too late to undo it. 
The ponies were back- 
ing and twisting to 
escape being mounted, 
but their new masters 
were skilled - horse- 
men, not easily to be 
balked. They swung 
themselves into the 
saddles, and struck the 
great Mexican spurs 
into the sides of their 
steeds. The younger 
man’s horse gave a 
great leap, plunged, 
then stood erect on 
its hind legs and 
pawed the air. The 
rider struck it a sav- 
age blow over the 
head with his drawn 
revolver, and both 
horse and rider fell 
heavily backward to 
the ground. The 
pony struggled to its 
feet, but the rider lay 
still. 

Meanwhile Black 
Bob also was having 
trouble. His horse 
knew the game better. 
Regardless of the 
spurs, it began a succession of short, stiff- | 
legged bucks. Now it sprang high into the | 
air, alighting with its head down; now | 
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The horse ought to have broken your neck.’’ 
Nearly all the money stolen from the express | 

company was found in the saddle-bags of the | 

robbers. ‘The two men were safely landed in | 


The HARVES] 





N the broad, low bedroom of the old farm- | 


house, Elizabeth sat by the window. She} 

could look out against the dark trees of the 
woodland, behind which the moon was rising, 
or back into the dim room, where her father 
lay on his bed. The woodland was in deep 
shadow ; her father’s face, with its closed eyes 
and set mouth, was even darker and more 
grim. From far away, but clear in the still 
summer night, floated the sound of music, a 
waltz played by violins. 

To-night the music troubled Elizabeth, 
although usually it filled her with delight. 
When even the word music was mentioned, 
Elizabeth’s shy blue eyes danced and her 
serious face lighted with smiles. The week 
before, when her father told the piano man 
that he could not buy a piano, Elizabeth 
thought her heart was broken. 
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John Blake’s house stood high against the 


“I SHOULD LIKE TO ENGAGE SOME MEN TO HELP 


WITH THE HARVEST.” 


woodland, where it commanded a view over 
the whole valley. It overlooked the wide 
Blake fields, now covered with. a bountiful 


take the handsome saddle-horses, and keep 
them until called for. The bandits grimly 
acknowledged that they might not need the 


animals for some time. 
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ladder in the barn ‘and had broken his hip; 
he had to lie a prisoner on his bed. Helpers 
were not to be had for the harvest; the great 
hotel in the valley had so raised the price of 


labor that workers by the day were not to. 


be found. Mr. Blake had sent letters to 
acquaintances in neighboring towns; he had 
advertised in the newspapers; his wife had 
driven from place to place, in the hope of 
finding a few men willing to work. 

But the search was vain. The July sun 
grew hotter and hotter; the heat turned the 
fields to tawny yellow, and the heavy heads 
of grain began to nod. The weather was per- 
fect harvest weather, the harvest lay waiting, 


but there were no laborers. On his bed lay | 
the master; he had been moved to the side | 


of the house away from the golden fields, so 
that the sight of them might not torture him. 
Elizabeth, sitting beside him in the twilight, 
rose presently to get him a drink. He 
did not ask for it; he asked for nothing; 
but Elizabeth knew from her owa parched 
throat that his must be dry. She slipped 
her hand under his head, and lifted it 
from the pillow while she held the cup to 
his lips. Suddenly he started. 

**Ts that thunder ?’’ 

‘*No, father. It is only a team crossing 
the bridge. ’’ 

‘*Is there any sign of rain?’’ 

‘*No. The moon is rising as clear as can 
be.’”’ 

Mr. Blake turned his face away from 
the window. ‘‘By to-morrow night it 
will rain. We have had ten days of this 
clear, hot weather. It must rain by to- 
morrow. Then the wheat will rot.’’ 

Elizabeth stood for a moment by the 
bed. She heard her mother come slowly 
up the steps; she knew by the way she 
moved that she was utterly spent. She 
wished that her father would not utter the 
words that she knew would come in a 
moment: 

‘*The harvest was sent to mock me.’’ 

Mrs. Blake breathed heavily as she came 
into the room, but she smiled bravely at 
Elizabeth. 

“Go out for a while. 
father. ’’ 

Elizabeth went slowly down the steps 
and outdoors. The moon had appeared 
now from behind the tall trees of the 
woodland; it shone down in glory upon 
the beautiful wheat. The air was filled 
with the odor of ripened grain—an odor 
inseparable in Elizabeth’s mind from the 
trampling of horses, the rattling sounds 
of the great reaper, and the cheerful 
voices of the harvesters. But now there 
was no sound except the distant music. 

Presently Elizabeth walked down to the gate 


I’ll sit with 


and out upon the broad road. She was rest- | 


less, in spite of her weariness; it seemed to her 


it weaved from side to side; again, with | crop of wheat, ripe for cutting; it gave a view 
back humped, it made a few long bounds | of the winding river, and in the distance, the 
away from the barn, but turned and came | great summer hotel, with its golf links and 
straight back. | tennis-courts and beautiful lawns. It was 
‘*Hooray!’’ cried Uncle Henry, as he rode ‘from the summer hotel that the music floated 
up, gun in hand. ‘‘Go it! You'll soon break | to the ears of Elizabeth. The hotel was 
Old Brownie to saddle! Get that rope off the | always crowded; its guests often stopped at 
other horse, John! Rope him, boy! You can | the farmhouse for a glass of water or of milk, 
do it—hurry, he might bolt!’’ | and Elizabeth was constantly meeting them in 
The two officers now appeared, one on either | her walks. 
side of the bucking pony, and with leveled) Sometimes in the evenings, when all the 
rifles covered its rider. The outlaw shot at| guests were gathered in the ballroom, she 
them, but he was being tossed about so vio- | ventured down the road toward the hotel, and 





lently that his aim was poor and the bullets 
went wild. | 

Then suddenly John’s rope settled about the | 
bandit’s neck and shoulders; he was yanked | 
from the saddle, and struck the ground heav- | 
ily ; his pistol flew from his hand. In another | 
moment the officers had fastened hand-cuffs | 
upon his wrists. 

‘*Well, Bob Wycliffe, ’’ said Marshal Stroud, 
‘*we got you alive, didn’t we? It is one thing 
to swear you will never be taken, and another 
to put it through, isn’t it? I could have shot 
you off the horse, but,.you see, the state wants 
to teach you how to do honest work. ’’ 

Dazed by his terrible fall, the younger 
bandit was now staggering to his feet, but he 
surrendered without resistance. 

‘*John,’’ he said to the boy, ‘‘if you will 
trade horses with me, and let me shoot that 
cayuse of yours, I’ll feel perfectly satisfied 
and be ready to go to breakfast. I’m goin’ to 
warn you, though, that the next time I see 
you, you will sleep on the prairie instead of 
beside me. ’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s it; talk when it’s too late!’’ 
exclaimed Black Bob, bitterly. ‘‘Didn’t I tell 
you to put a bullet through the young scrub, 


occasionally she drove past with her father 
and mother. Usually she did not have much 
time to go about. She and her mother made 
part of the supply of butter for the hotel, and 
there was always work to do. Even now) 
Elizabeth sighed with weariness. 





that if she walked she might come to a cooler 
spot. She went slowly down the dusty road 
toward the great hotel, wishing that she might 
forget trouble for a while. She had never 
been close to the hotel at night; she now 
approached nearer and nearer, drawn by the 
magical music. She felt an intense curiosity 
to see the people who played the violins, and 
the ladies who were said to wear such beautiful 
dresses. 

The air became more still and dead, the dust 
in the road grew deeper, but Elizabeth went 
on. She wore her oldest, most washed-out 
gingham dress and her stout shoes; her clothes 
could come to no harm. She passed the golf 
course, where all day long men walked about, 


| hitting a tiny ball with a club; she passed 


the smooth clay courts, where other men batted 
slightly larger balls back and forth over a white 


Mr. Blake had set out his broad acres in| net. Elizabeth had watched these activities 


| wheat, and the wheat had grown like no other from afar with curiosity and awe. She ad- 


crop that he could remember. It seemed as if | mired these fine, rich people, and all they did. | 
he had been especially favored by the weather. | Closer and closer to the great building came 
A terrible hail-storm that had beaten down | Elizabeth. Her feet made a gentle sound on 
the young plants of his neighbors had passed | the graveled drive, and she moved to the grass 
him by; the heavy rains that had done great | beside it. There was no one round; without 
harm to the crops in the West had not prevailed | being seen, Elizabeth got close to the windows 
in his part of the country. There was every | of the ballroom. 
promise that, with the proceeds of the magnifi-| There Elizabeth beheld a wonderful sight. 
cent crop, Mr. Blake would be able to pay the The great room was decorated with green 
mortgage that a succession of misfortunes had | branches; upon a raised platform sat the musi- 
fastened upon his farm. He had not always | cians ; and over the polished floor, in time with 
been so lucky as he was in this fine crop. | the music, moved beautifully dressed ladies 
There had been lean years, he had unwisely | and fine gentlemen. Elizabeth had heard about 
indorsed the note of a friend who had proved | the summer hotel dances, but she had never 
to be dishonest, and, worse than all, he had | dreamed they could be so wonderful as this. 
lost his only son. | She forgot who she was and where she was; 
Now, as Mr. Blake’s health and courage and | she ceased entirely to feel the intense heat 
faith were gradually returning, he had been | that a moment before had made her gasp; she 
smitten once more. He had slipped from a | stood and stared and listened, all eyes and ears. , 


Suddenly the music ceased. With laughter 
and loud protests against the heat, the young 
people crowded out through the long windows 
to the porches. There was the sound of clink- 
ing glasses, there was gayer laughter, there 
were more complaints about the heat. 

In a moment the music began again, and the 
dancers crowded back into the ballroom. 

Still fascinated, Elizabeth watched them 
through another dance, and another. Then 
suddenly she came to herself. She was a 
mile from home, her mother would be anxious 
about her, she must go back at once. She 
thought of her poor father, lying upon his bed 
of pain, she thought of the fields of wheat with 
the bending heads, and suddenly an idea 
flashed into her mind. Here were young, 
strong men who were able to dance round and 
round in this terrible heat. They could not 
fear sunstroke or overexertion, as some of the 
lazy men with whom her mother had talked 
had done. Surely her mother had not thought 
of asking them. They liked to work, and it 
was better to help a farmer gather in his 
harvest than to chase a little ball all day with 
a big stick! 

‘*But there is no time for my mother to see 
them !’’ said Elizabeth, ina panic. ‘‘By the 
time I could get home and tell her, they would 
have gone to bed, and after to-morrow it may 
be too late. Oh, what shall I do?’’ 

Then suddenly, as if impelled by some 
strange force outside herself, shy Elizabeth did 


| an almost incredible thing. She stepped across 
| the porch of the great hotel and through the 


| window, and caught the nearest gentleman by 
|the arm. The gentleman stopped dancing at 
| once, and standing beside the lovely lady who 
was his partner, looked down upon Elizabeth, 
| with her scarlet face and her old gingham 
dress and her dusty shoes. The leading musi- 
cian, playing absently, and seeing Elizabeth, 
was startled out of the correct time, and made 
a sad business of getting back to it. The 
| dancers’ feet halted, started to move once 
more, and stopped. Necks were craned, heads 
were lifted in an effort to see the reason for 
the disturbance; there was at once a general 
movement of the dancers toward the arrested 
gentleman and the little girl. 

‘*What!’’ said the gentleman, in amusement, 
when he had heard Elizabeth’s story. 

Elizabeth repeated her request; to her it did 
not seem in the least strange; she was so 
earnest that even her own position there 
among those fine people did not seem unnat- 
ural. She did not realize that the music had 
stopped. 

Then she felt herself taken by the hand and 
led up the steps to the platform where the 
musicians sat. It was the lovely lady who 
took her in charge. The lady wore a yellow 
dress and long white gloves. 

‘*Tell them all what you want,’’ she said to 
Elizabeth. ‘‘Don’t be afraid. ’’ 

To Elizabeth the lights seemed to rush 
together into one mighty star, and the floor 
to reel beneath her feet. Then she realized 
that somehow she was speaking. 

‘*My father broke his hip,’’ she said, in her 
clear voice. ‘‘He will have to stay in bed till 
fall. All his grain is out. My mother has 
driven all over the country, and she can’t find 
any one to help. I should like to engage some 
men to help with the harvest. We will pay 
two dollars a day. We ought to have fifteen 
men. I thought’? — Elizabeth’s breath had 
begun to fail her, her heart beat so rapidly 
that speech was almost impossible—‘‘I thought 
you were strong men because you could hit the 
little ball so hard and could move so fast in the 
heat. I thought—I thought —’’ Elizabeth’s 
breath gave out now entirely, and the lady in 
the yellow dress began to speak. 

‘*O strong men who chase the little ball!’’ 
said the gay voice. ‘‘Mr. Pennock, you were 
a farmer before you took to buying railroads; 
you must be the head harvéSter. Dicky will 
go, and Paul Bates will go. Who else will go?’’ 

Amid shouts of laughter, the promises were 
made. Then, seized with an agony of shyness, 
declaring that she was afraid to ride in the 
automobile that the lady in the yellow dress 
offered, Elizabeth went home alone. Her 
mother was watching for her anxiously. 

‘‘What have you been doing, Elizabeth? 
Where have you been?’’ 

“‘T have engaged harvesters,’’ explained 
Elizabeth. ‘*There are fifteen men coming in 
the morning. ’’ 

‘*From where ?’’ 

‘*The hotel. I went in where all the people 
were and asked for hired men, and those men 
are coming. ’’ 

‘*Elizabeth !’’ 

‘*They laughed at me, but they are coming. ’’ 

‘*They will never come, child! They were 
fooling you. Don’t tell your father, and go 
to bed. Why, Elizabeth!’’ 

Elizabeth climbed the stairs heavily. She 
heard her father moan in his sleep. No moan 
escaped his lips in his waking hours. She 
heard her mother close the house; she sat 
looking out over the grain-tields, with tearful 
eyes. She saw herself in her old clothes 
speaking to all the strangers; she wished now 
that the earth would open and swallow her. 

In the morning the Blakes slept late; that 
is, they slept until five o’clock, which is late 
for harvest-time. Mr. Blake, in his misery 
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of mind and body, had been awake most of the | her father, whose bed had been moved to a| which he can readjust his habits, diet, and 
night, and Mrs. Blake, on her cot beside his | room that overlooked the wide fields. Several | perhaps his whole course of life to lessen the 


bed, had kept vigil with him. They had no 
bright hopes to wake them early; this day 
would surely bring a storm and the ruin of 
their crops. In the night, Mrs. Blake thought 
uneasily of Elizabeth, and was sorry that she 
had been sharp with her; but what Elizabeth 
had done was madness. Mrs. Blake knew more 
than her daughter about the ways of the rich. 

At five o’clock Mrs. Blake opened her eyes, 
and saw that her husband was sleeping. 
Bright daylight was at hand, the birds were 
singing, and already the heat was almost intol- 
erable. Mrs. Blake’s throat was dry, her lips 
were parched. She rose, and moving as 
quietly as she could, drew the shutters close, 
and stole out of the room. She dreaded the 
day unspeakably; she almost wished that a 
storm would come to end their anxiety. 

She closed the door softly behind her. She 
did not like to rouse Elizabeth, but she must 
do so, for the days had not enough hours for 
all the tasks to be accomplished. 

But Elizabeth was already up. She stood 
at the window and motioned wildly to her 
mother, as if speech had forsaken her. Mrs. 
Blake looked out. The doors of the great 
barn were open, the broad gates into the field 
swung wide; directed by a tall man, several 
young men were mowing the first swath, so 
that the great reaper might be driven into the 
field. To the reaper, Mr. Blake’s strong 
horses were being hitched. 

*‘O Elizabeth!’’ cried Mrs. Blake. ‘‘Dear 
Elizabeth !’” 

‘*What is the matter?’’ asked a voice from 
the other room. 

Mrs. Blake did not pause to answer her 
husband. ‘*Tell him, Elizabeth. We shall 
have to get meals for them. Come right away, 
Elizabeth! It seems as if it could not be!’’ 

All day long Mrs. Blake cooked happily in 
her stifling kitchen; all day long Elizabeth 
moved about, now carrying water to the | 
laborers in the field, now setting the long table 
under the grape arbor, now waiting upon | 
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_and ate like the harvesters that they were. 


times the tall gentleman came to Mr. Blake’s | 
room for orders; three times the fifteen labor- | 
ers flocked to the table under the grape arbor 


In the evening there appeared a low bank 
of clouds in the west, as Mr. Blake had 
prophesied. As the sun sank lower they rose 
higher and darker. The sun went down ina 
blaze of orange glory, but almost at once the 
dark clouds shut out the glow. For. the first 
time in many days there was a rustle among 
the leaves, then a long, sighing breath. The 
laborers had gone, each with his two dollars 
to add to the thousands,:or perhaps the 
millions, that he already had. They had 
laughed happily .at their tired muscles and | 
aching backs; evidently, even very rich men 
enjoyed a bit of good hard work. 

From the window of the Blake farmhouse 
three persons had watched them until they 
could see them no more. The Blakes said 
little to one another ; they were never talkative. 
Elizabeth had told about the beautiful room; 
then they sat silent, waiting for the storm. 

**Tt will surely come,’’ said Farmer Blake, 
happily. ‘*Now that the harvest is safe, the 
rain cannot fall too soon upon the stubble. ’’ 

Presently the heat-lightning changed to 
great flashes close at hand, the thunder rolled 
heavily, and the rain closed in upon the farm- 
house in great, wind-driven sheets. Elizabeth 
went closer to her father and took his hand. 
She was always frightened by heavy storms. 
She sighed a little, for she wished that she 
were braver. If she had been a boy instead 
of a girl, she might have helped with the 
harvest. 

Then suddenly Elizabeth forgot her fright, 
forgot even her regret, in a great thrill. The 
grasp in which her hand was held tightened; | 
her father laid the tanned fingers close against | 
his cheek. 

‘*Elizabeth,’’ said he, a little unsteadily, | 
‘*the first thing in the morning you are to) 
write for the piano man to come back.’’ 
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EMOTIONS: 





President of ClarkUniversity. | 


HE results of modern studies in psychol- 
ogy indicate that the emotions, which | 
constitute the greater part.of the soul, | 
are the most potent agents in determining | 
character, conduct, and mental activity. More- 
over, they are the oldest parts of the soul; | 
intellect and reason have been developed in | 
comparatively recent times. It is certain that | 
the heart—to use the word as the symbol of | 
the feelings—plays a far more important rdle 
in promoting both health and disease than it 
was formerly thought to do. We have long 
known that poise, temperance, and self-control 
make for longevity, but the strong flow of 
healthful feeling is now seen to be one of the 
most active elements of success in every field. 
Voluminous as is the literature about the 
emotions, we know very little with scientific 
certainty about their seat in the body, or the 
changes that come when they are excited. 
Some writers have associated the emotions 
with certain nerve-centers. Recent studies | 
suggest that some emotions are connected with 
chemical changes in the body. It is hard, | 
however, to distinguish the bodily reactions 
very sharply from one another, and each 
emotion when strongly excited manifests itself | 
in a different way, and causes a good many | 
changes in all the organs of the body. 





THE MOST PRIMITIVE EMOTION. 


9 A Eo 
EAR is one of the most primitive and | 
universal of all emotions, and has a 

tremendous influence on the develop- 

ment of habits and conduct in both | 

animals and man. It has innumer- 

able manifestations; fears limit and | 
repress life and activity at many points. 

We occasionally find children who are afraid 
of the dark, or afraid to go to bed alone—a 
terror that takes many shapes and that may 
become an obsession and warp the character. 
Fear of thunder and lightning, of animals and 
insects, of punishment, of fire, and of excep- 
tional dangers may so prey upon the soul as to 
arrest its healthful development. Unfortu- 
nately, the child is often ashamed to reveal 
its fear to its parents or its friends, and the 
harmful influence that it exercises is not sus- 
pected. Of the more or less normal and 
common fears, hardly a child is entirely free. | 
Thus the need of right education is of pressing 
importance. 

Some experts in the study of neurosis and 
insanity believe that every physician in exam- 
ining a case should find out what worries, 
which are only special forms of fear, the 
patient has. The adherents of a so-called 
Vienna school tell us that at the root of every 
case of psychosis and neurosis will be found 








| 


some form of fear that must be eradicated 
before a cure can be wrought. Often this fear 


|is so deep-seated that its victim is almost) 


unconscious of it. Aristotle long ago defined | 
education as teaching to fear aright. Terrors | 
of death and disease in specific forms some- 
times haunt the minds of the young, and much 
conduct that seems strange and unaccountable 
to the family is understandable when its cause 
is known. How, then, shall the young be so 
educated as to fear aright? 

Like every other emotion that is repressed, 
excessive fear needs an intellectual vent, which 
not only relieves the strain of repression, but 
furnishes the teacher with an opportunity that 
can be effectively used. A boy, for example, 
who is afraid of lightning is likely to learn 
readily about electricity, on account of the 
intense interest in the subject that his fear has 
aroused in him. Such a boy is capable of 
learning much of permanent value to him 
about conductors and non - conductors, insu- 
lation and common frictions. By the law of 
the conservation of intellectual energy, the 
existence of fear tends to increase knowledge 
and to diminish the possibility of panic. 
Natural fear, therefore, gives the teacher his | 
opportunity; the method of utilizing it is 
sometimes worked out with great ingenuity. 

A child who has a fear of insects has an 
infirmity that may be turned into a source of | 
strength and knowledge. The same is true! 
of the morbid fear of fire that is frequently | 





| intense at a certain stage in childhood. The 


fire-drill in school, which often averts a panic, 
and which in many cases has enabled hundreds 
of children to march out of a burning building 
with complete presence of mind and in per- 


| fect order, has been developed successfully 


because children have such a dread of fire. 


probabilities of contagion. 

The great modern movements of social and 
personal hygiene touch almost every aspect | 
of life. We are assured on what seems to be 
abundant evidence that by following even the 
rudimentary rules for keeping our bodies sound, 
we can greatly prolong life, as well as add to 
its efficiency while it lasts. Here is a case, 
therefore, in which it is sometimes wise delib- 
erately to implant or arouse a fear. 

Nothing in modern studies of the human 
soul is more interesting or more hopeful than 
the results of investigations of cases of demen- 
tia precox, and of other abnormal conditions 


|that have their roots buried deep in some 


unsuspected dread or anxiety. So deep is it 
often submerged that it requires great tact and 
skill to get at the source of the trouble. When 
the skilful teacher has found it, he can often 
extract it, as a vicious foreign substance is | 
extracted from the body. 


THE GHOSTS OF TO-DAY. 





E are prone to think of primitive life 
as haunted by fears, and of the pres- 
ent day and cultured people as com- 
paratively free from them. To be 
sure, the great majority of mankind, 
even in highly civilized communities, 

are constantly anxious whether they will have 

enough to eat and drink, to shelter them 
against the weather, and care for themselves 
and for their families in sickness. Those 
ghosts still haunt the world, and are perhaps 
as oppressive as the old spiritual ghosts ever 
were. But the children and youths of rich and 
cultured families have special fears, such as 
the fear of losing fortune or beauty, the fear of 
the family stock’s degenerating, the fear of 
failing to gain social recognition, or to attain | 
some other cherished end. Indeed, the soul | 
without fear does not exist; and one of the | 
problems now being diligently studied by | 
teachers is how to provide an antidote for | 
each kind of fear—for those that are common, | 
as well as for those that are distinctly morbid. | 

One of the commonest fears of children is 
that of ghosts. If it is deep-seated, it is diffi- 
cult to evict it by any known method. Some 
writers have suggested that if the child’s 
intelligence is strong enough, reading and 
telling ghost stories act as an antidote to the 
fear. For healthy minds, however, the best | 
cure is common sense; for this dread lurks in 
the byways only of the soul, and most sensible 
children feel that it is a terror that they must 
themselves expel. 


PLAYING WITH OUR FEARS. 





R. Groos, the German student of | 
children’s plays, has lately ex- 
plained to us how play may cast 
out fear. In play he includes a very 
large imaginative element, for the 
fancy is the intellect at play. He 

suggests that playing with our fears, simula- 
ting, imagining them, conjuring them up at 
will under favorable conditions, is a most 
effective way of expelling them. It is well 
known that in some cases persons who are 
prone to have dreams of a terrifying kind can 
overcome them if, before going to bed, they 
rehearse the general items of the dream. That 
seems to act as a kind of inoculation against 
nightmares. In the same way, ghost-stories, 
if the horror is not too vivid, have a tendency 
to call into play all the physical expressions 
of fear, and thus drain off in harmless chan- 
nels a virus that might otherwise cause great | 
harm. 

Fear is an important element in many 
games that children invent for themselves, and 
it may be that it should not be excluded, as 
it often is, from the games that grown people | 
invent for children. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that there are many children | 
whose fear is not acquired, but innate, -and | 
that, although a sense of impending pain or | 
danger is indispensable in the education of 


| the young, a shock may have a harmful effect | 


THE FEAR OF DISEASE. | 







tion of fears is in the field of hygiene. 
The morbid fears of specific diseases 
greatly increase at adolescence. In 
studying the statistics of disease and 
its causes, here, then, is the begin- 
ning of wisdom. The dangers of infection lurk 
on every side; only when a sense and fear of 
them is awakened can knowledge be properly 
instilled. ‘There are many cases of children 
who have had fears of specific diseases of 
which they have acquired exaggerated notions, 
and their fear has given them a voracious 
appetite for facts that bear upon the methods 
of immunity and prevention. The number of 


| elemental facts bearing on personal hygiene 


that you can teach a boy who fears tubercu- 
losis is amazing. So, also, is the ease with | 


on the nervous system. Like punishment by 
whipping, it may result in a wholesome | 


|awakening if the child is of a phlegmatic 


nature, and on the other hand, it may result 
in great harm if the child is nervous and 
high-strung. 

Indeed, there are almost as many modes of 
treatment as there are forms of fear, and so 
widely do opinions differ that it will probably 
be a long time before educators evolve a science 
of training the emotions. Some writers advo- 
cate giving all children a carefully prepared 
training for such unusual events as earth- 
quakes, shipwreck, floods, explosions, fires, 
and so forth, and also giving them the anti- 
toxin of scientific information as to just what 
occurs, and what they should do in times of 
extreme danger. 

Anger is closely related to fear. In the 
struggle for survival, the alternative often is 
to fight or take flight. Just as those creatures 
that are fleetest and most timid have a certain 


advantage in the struggle to survive, so also 
have those that can summon the largest 
amount of energy to resist enemies or to meet 
dangers. Hence anger has played a great 
part in evolution. The physiology of anger is 
unknown, and it is a question whether this 
emotion has a special organ or seat in some 
part of the brain. 

There have been many attempts to classify 
the many kinds of provocation, some of the 
most common of which are the thwarting of 
some cherished wish or purpose by another’s 
will, humiliation of pride, slights, and mani- 
festations of contempt. Other causes of anger 
are the suffering of injustice and the infliction 
of injustice upon others, especially if it sub- 
jects the innocent to punishment, or wrongs 
those unable to care for themselves. 

The expressions of anger have been studied 
from many points of view. Little children 
spit, bite, scratch, pound their own heads on 
the floor, bite their own tongues, pinch or 
otherwise hurt themselves. Boys fight; girls 
express their indignation more often in words. 
The story of Orlando Furioso, the tales of the 
Berserker rage, and Homer’s description of 
the anger of Achilles are examples well known 
in literature. Man is to-day, and always has 
been, a brutal fighter of his fellow men; the 
victor often inflicts nameless torture, exults, 


| gloats, and dances over his victims. 


The most marked thing about anger is that 
it is, as the proverb says, a brief insanity. 
The eyes are set, the teeth clenched, the 
muscles rigid. The weak become often very 
strong and formidable when brought to bay. 
Intense anger knows no pity, and since we 
pity most those who suffer what we have 
suffered, the young, whose experience with 
pain is less than ours, are more likely to be 
violently angry. 


WHEN TEMPERS RISE. 







GERMAN criminal expert, Friedrich, 
has said that there is probably no 
man so philosophical or mild-tem- 

ZS) pered that he could not be brought 

to the point of murdering an adver- 

sary, if only the provocation were 

sufficient. If that is so, and every one is a 

potential murderer, we should thank fortune 

that we are not in these peaceable, civilized 
days often exposed to the greatest provocation. 

The Malay, when everything goes against 

him, runs amuck, stabbing and killing every 

living thing in his way, until he is himself 
brought down, and even civilized boys are fond 
of intimating to their companions how dan- 
gerous they become when they are angry. 

Chesterfield used to say that a show of temper 

is the one absolutely unpardonable sin in a 

gentleman or lady. 

This great source of energy in human life, 
which has caused so many sorrows and dis- 
cords, ought to be put to work instead of being 
annihilated. In both psychology and peda- 
gogy the problem is how to be angry aright, 
and some books on ethics treat it as if it cov- 
ered a large part of the sum of human duty. 
The ideal is not repression, but direction. The 
irritable man, woman or child fulminates for 
petty and inadequate causes and on trifling 
occasions, but the man who can be greatly and 
nobly angry is very rare. With all the abuses, 
the crimes against justice, the frauds, deceits, 
shams, and mockeries, the cruelty and oppres- 
sion of weak individuals or races by the strong, 
the exploitation of those who cannot take care 
of themselves, the nameless crimes against 
human health, happiness, and virtue that self- 
ish individuals and combinations perpetrate— 
with all these, there are causes enough to 
justify all the anger inthe world; and if all 
the anger in the world were directed against 
such abuses, it would not take long to drive 
most of them out of the world. 


THE MAN WITHOUT AN ENEMY. 






often inculcated 
and often acted on, to go through 
the world without making an enemy. 
Those who do so are both morally 
lazy and cowardly. Every grown 
person should address himself to 
righting some wrong and specializing his 
resentments, but wisely and deliberately. 

As to children, each case must be studied by 
itself. Some children are irascible chiefly 
because they are hungry, others because they 
are cold, others because they are sickly or 
nervous ; any one of these things tends to make 
children irritable. Such causes are easily 
removed. Some boys seem almost to have a 
physiological need of getting angry occa- 
sionally in order to flush their blood-vessels 
and stretch the capillaries in their muscles. 

Even in adults, a fit of indignation some- 
times acts as a tonic, and improves the healt, 
circulation, digestion, and moral tone. We 
know of men and women who have been long- 
suffering, but who have finally turned upon 
their tormentors, and with invective, abuse, or 
direct talk, have vented the resentment that 
had long been growing. The experience of 
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some of those persons has been that the out- 
burst cleared the air as a thunder-storm does, 
and that they went from the encounter with a | 
strange sense of peace. They had said things 
that they had long lacked the spirit to say. 
Excessive irascibility in young children can | 
almost always be greatly reduced by telling 


the victims of injustice. Moreover, you can | 


wood or chops it with unusual vigor because 
he is venting his pent-up emotion. 

Finally, it should be said that anger must 
not be suppressed too much in the young or 
the old. 


| put anger to work. A boy when angry saws | 


It must be regarded, rank and | 


them of instances of injustice or of abuse, so | noxious as its natural forms are, as a great | 


as to excite their indignation in an ideal cause 
and teach them how to assist those who are 





and rich source of power in human life, if only 
it is properly understood and organized. 


SARAH BREWSTER'S RELATIVES 


In Ten Chapters. 





“ HAT. would Aunt Ada do if she 

\W were here?’’ Sarah asked herself 

desperately, as the train rumbled 

past her. ‘‘Oh, what if Grandmother B. 

can’t hold on—what if she falls off under 
those dreadful wheels ?’’ 

Sarah ran aimlessly along after the train; 
and then, in the torment of her anxiety, words 
such as she never had used before came to her 
lips. 

‘“‘Oh, keep her from harm,’’ she sobbed, 
‘tand tell me what I’m to do! It’s no use 
trying to use my brains the way mama wanted 
me to. I haven’t any brains. They’re all 
gone. Oh, please, please forget how horrid 
and silly I’ve been, and listen to me! If only 
You will keep little Grandmother B. safe, I’ll 
know You’ve forgiven me.’’ 

Then through her tears she saw the railway- 
station. 

‘“‘Why, that’s it!’? she almost shouted. 
‘‘There’s my answer. I must ask the tele- 
graph agent to have them stop the train. ’’ 

A glow of courage and gratitude swept over 
her, and she felt suddenly that the mystic 
powers of goodness were with her. She ran 
straight into the dingy little telegraph room 
and poured her story into the ears of the old 
station-master, who looked at her in amaze- 
ment through his horn glasses. 

‘‘What’s that?’’ he cried. ‘‘ Little old Mis’ 
Babcock off on Number 22, sitting on a flat 
car? That’s the drollest thing I’ve struck 
since I got into the railroad business. Come 
right here and sit down while I see what this 
ticker of mine will do.’’ 

There followed the clicking of the instru- 
ment—the wait—the answer. 

‘*We’re in time all right!’’ the operator 
announced, triumphantly. ‘‘I got young 
Cather on the line at Ostlerville, and he’ll 
flag the freight for us. And now you can: 
stop worrying.’’ 

He chatted sociably ; in ten or fifteen minutes 
there should be news. Sarah sat on the edge 
of her chair, quivering with eagerness. When 
at last the sharp click of the telegraph instru- 
ment came, she jumped as if at a pistol-shot. 

‘*He’s got her,’’ announced the operator. 
‘* And she’s fit as a fiddle. She will come back 
on the three-thirty express. Cather says he’ll 
come with her.’’ 

‘*How kind of him! 
that?’’ 

‘*Well, he’s capable of it, but as a matter of 
fact, I suppose he’s running down here for a 
little change. He gets a few hours off now 
and then, same as the rest of us.’’ 

‘*Thank you ever and ever so much for your 
kindness !’’ said Sarah. ‘‘I’ll have my aunt 
send you the money we owe you.’’ 

She sped on to the house. Grandfather B. 
was drowsing over his paper. Sarah decided 
not to disturb him. She sat in the bleak 
north drawing-room and waited for the family 
to return from church. When at last they 
arrived, Sarah told her story in strained whis- 
pers. ‘To her surprise, her Aunt Ada burst 
into tears. 

‘‘Oh, my poor, dear little mother! Such a 
thing to happen to her! O Mother C., do 
you suppose it will shatter her ?’’ 

‘*Not a bit, Ada. You little know her if 
you think so. Your mother is aging, but, like 
me, she is of pioneer stock. We pioneers were | 
inured to hardships in a way that it is diffi- | 
cult for the present easy-going generation to 
imagine. Why, once, I —’’ | 

But Mrs. Robert Carberry had left her and | 
gone to the telephone; she was asking “Jong | 
distance’’ to give her Ostlerville. 

The girls stood beside her, but Grandmother 
C. swept into the library. 

‘It’s all right,’? she announced to the | 
drowsing Grandfather B. ‘*We’ll know all 
about her in a minute or two.’’ 

‘*Ah, that will be good,’’ murmured the old 
gentleman, vaguely. } 

‘Good! I should say it would be good! 
Haven’t you succeeded in getting into any sort 
of communication with her?’’ 

‘‘Communication? No, I can’t say that | 
I’ve had any communication with anybody | 
this morning. I’ve been alone—quite alone. ’’ | 

‘*And you mean to tell me, Mr. Babcock, 
that you made no effort to learn the state | 
of your wife after such an alarming experi- | 
ence?’’ 

Grandfather B. dropped his paper and turned | 
a frightened face toward his old friend. 

‘*My wife!’’ he said. ‘*What experience?” | 





Is he coming just for 
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Chapter Five 





Grandmother C. realized her mistake, and 
too late remembered that Mr. Babcock’s heart 
was weak. She assumed great cheerfulness. 

‘Only a rather unusual experience, Mr. 
Babeock. And all’s well that ends well, isn’t 
it??? 

‘*My wife—Maria—what has happened ?’’ 

‘*Well, Mr. Babcock,’’ said Grandmother 


ORAWN BY W. D STEVENS 


HER AUNT SENT HER 
TO THE “CHRONICLE” 

OFFICE, AND THERE SAT 
THE STRANGE YOUNG MAN. 


C., ‘it really is nothing very serious, as it 
turns out.’? And then she told him the story. 

At the telephone, Mrs. Robert Carberry 
was talking with Lance Cather, the station- 
agent at Ostlerville. 

‘*Not prostrated at all, you say!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘And not hurt in any way? And 
—what’s that? Going out to dinner? With 
old friends? You’re coming down on the 
three-thirty and will bring her with you? 
Thank you very much! We’ll be at the 
staton to meet you.’’ 

‘How like Maria!’’ said Grandfather B. 
‘*To run away on a freight-car at her age, 
and then to go out to dine in a town she never 
set foot in before! Now isn’t that like her— 
and like nobody else?’’ 

At half past four that afternoon, Ellen 
McInerney, maid of all work, served tea to a 
reunited family. Even the master of the 
house had appeared, a day sooner than he 
was expected. And with them was a slender, 
dark stranger, a youth with wistful eyes, 
Lance Cather, the station-agent. 

‘*He came along to where I sat on the top 
of that train, holding on to myself and saying 
over and over how funny it was, and how I 
ought to be amused,’’ explained Grandmother 
B. ‘‘And he lifted his hat quite as if he were 
used to finding careless old ladies riding on 
| flat cars. He said to me, ‘Is this Mrs. Bab- 

cock?’ And I said I was ashamed to own it, 
but I was. And he said it was a pleasure to 
serve me, and helped me down just as if I 
were leaving my own automobile. ’’ 

‘*And then what happened next, mother ?’’ 

‘*‘Why, then I went in and made myself at 
home in the station, and this young gentleman 
and I were talking about one thing and another, 
and enjoying ourselves very much, when who 
should walk in but Richard Dickerson, who 


came to Wisconsin the same time we did, forty | 
| years ago! 


We were delighted to see each 
other, and of course he took me right up to his 
| house for dinner. And afterward some of the 
| neighbors came in to see me, and so the time 


| passed delightfully until we started for home. ’’ 
‘*Well, we have you back !’’ sighed her hus- | 


band, happily, and all the family expressed 
their relief. 
‘*And now I must go to the office, ’’ Robert 
Carberry said. 
‘*May I walk with you?’’ asked Cather. 











| business if you’ll let me. 


**Glad to have you, unless you’d rather stay 
here with the others longer.’’ 

Sarah looked after them as they went down 
the street together, and the thought came to 
her that they were not unlike, this young 
fellow and her uncle. Yet could any one be 
as kind as Robert Carberry, however graceful 
and tall and swift of glance he might be? She 
kept thinking of the youth, so unlike the boys 
whom she had met in Lac du Laiche, and won- 
dering why he should live in the raw little 
town of Ostlerville. But for some reason she 
did not speak of him, even to Fay 

**T don’t suppose I’ll ever see him again,’’ 
she said to herself. ‘‘And even if I did, I 
probably shouldn’t like him.’’ 

Yet she did see him the very next day. Her 
aunt sent her to the Chronicle ottice on an 
errand, and there sat the strange young man. 

**Oh, didn’t you go back last night?’’ she 
asked. 

Cather looked at Robert Carberry. 

**Go on, boy,’’ said Mr. Carberry, reassur- 
ingly. ‘*Tell my niece your plan. She’s my 
first lieutenant, you know.’’ 

‘*Why, the truth is,’’ said Lance, ‘‘I’ve 
about made up my mind to stay on here. 








There’s a man at Ostlerville who wants my 
job and needs it. He’s substituting for me 
now, and he has a wife and two babies, and 
the job looks like heaven to him. Anyway, 
telegraphing was only an experiment with me. 
The little telegraph instrument sounded mys- 
terious; so I had to find out about it. But 
now, if Mr. Carberry will let me learn how 
to be a newspaper man, I’ll realize my true 
ambition. ’” 


‘*T’ve carefully explained the nature of jour- | 


nalism to him,’’ said Mr. Carberry. ‘‘I’ve 
told him it’s forever running your head against | 
a brick wall, and I have pointed out carefully | 
that it isn’t the wall that eventually goes to 
pieces. I’ve shown him that writing for the 
daily press is selling your enthusiasm at so 


much a line—that it’s trying to be an eagle | 


and finding that you’re a battered game-cock. 
It’s a business in which you can make more 


enemies than in any other business in the! 


world; all the good people disapprove of you, 
and the bad ones stab you. Your readers | 
won’t read your good work, but they’ll reread | 
your bad work ; and finally, you’!1 die a pauper. 
And then I’ve frankly said that it’s the only | 
profession I care about, and that if I had to | 
quit, I’d be heart-broken. So he said he’d 
take the risk, and I’m going to see how we 
get on together. ’’ 


He bowed Sarah out gaily, and only Lance | 
Cather saw how wearily he rested his head on | 


his hand, or heard the cough he tried in vain 
to suppress. The youth stood looking at him 


for a moment, guessing at some sorrow in the | 


heart of this man who had offered him so good 


a chance; and his own experience of disap- | 


pointment enabled him to understand that here 
was a man fighting a losing fight. 

**Can’t I do something for you?’’ he asked. | 
‘*You seem very tired.’’ 


‘It’s that correspondence. I must get 


through it somehow, but no, you can’t do it. 


It would take too long to explain it to you.’’ 


‘Tt might take longer to-night, but it won’t | 


take longer next week. You let me start right 
in, please. 


first time I’m where I want to be.’’ 
‘*You’re a good way from home, aren’t you, 
Cather ?’’ 


‘*Yes, sir. I’m by myself.’’ 


‘*Do you like it—being by yourself ?’’ 
‘‘Sometimes. It makes me feel independent, 


I’m going to learn the whole} 
You see, for the | 


and there’s no one to answer for but myself. 
I don’t have to take the blame of what some 
other member of my family might do. But 
sometimes, too —’’ He hesitated. 

**Ves 99? 
**It — well, 
frightens me.’’ 

‘“‘T understand,’’ said Robert Carberry, 
gently. ‘‘Well, don’t be frightened any more, 
Lance. Work here with me.’’ 

Lance picked up the heavy packages of 
letters with a hand that trembled. 

‘*Thank you,’’ hesaid. ‘Shall we begin?’’ 

Robert Carberry, who knew boys, was con- 
scious of an unspoken avowal of fidelity. 

At the end of the summer, Grandfather 
Babcock’s chapter closed. It had been 
‘*father’s night home,’’ and Grandfather B. 
had been urged to tell stories of his gallant 
and adventurous youth. He had seemed 
happily -excited when he said good night. 
The family noticed how bright his eyes were, 
and how red his cheeks. And they were to 
hold that vision of him ever after, for he died 
peacefully that night. Grandmother B. with- 
stood the shock bravely. 

‘‘T wish you would take me for a drive in 
the woods, Robert,’’ she said to her son-in- 
law, ‘‘if you can spare the time. ’’ 

She was thinking of others even then, in 
the hour of her supreme bereavement. So 
Robert Carberry, understanding, took her into 
the heart of the woods, and after her own 
fashion, she found her comfort there. 

The little cemetery, which Sarah hitherto 
had thought so dismal a place, looked friendly 
and kind the day they carried Melville Bab- 
cock, pioneer, to it. The old neighbors were 
there, lying side by side, united in death as 
they had been in life. The birds, bent upon 
their Southern migration, thronged the elms 
and poplars. There, beneath a bright sky, 
they left him who had been so adventurous in 
his youth and so patient in his broken years. 

‘*He earned it,’’ said his son-in-law. ‘‘He 
is entitled to rest. ’’ 

Rest? It was not rest that Sarah desired, 
with the blood coursing through her veins, and 
all the chances and variations of life offering 
themselves to her. She was thinking rather 
how death might be overcome. For why 
should any one wish to die? The words of the 
service came back to her: ‘‘I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life. He that believeth in 
Me though he were dead yet shall he live.’’ 
She said it over and over to herself, and 
that night lay awake, wondering what 
sort of an adventure Grandfather B. was 
having, and if he were hearing the myriad 
sounds that mortals cannot hear, and seeing 
the luminous things that are just beyond the 
power of human eyes to see. 

The family was further thinned during the 
next month, by the departure of Grandmother 
C. to visit her son Will in California. The 
withdrawal of her emphatic personality helped 
to intensify the quietude that had fallen upon 
the old house. Even the girls spoke more 
softly, and were less vivacious. Their new 
responsibilities at school compelled them to be 
studious. Peg still went to the grammar 
school, but Sarah and Fay journeyed to the 
other side of the town to the new high school, 
where the teachers addressed them as ‘Miss 
Brewster’’ and ‘‘Miss Carberry.’’ 

To Fay, painting was still the main interest 
in life, and the day of the week that counted 
most with her was Saturday, when she had 
her painting lesson. But Sarah had found a 
| new joy, and it was her uncle who had helped 
| her to it—the joy of putting down in written 
words her thoughts and feelings. Moreover, 
| she had as instructor that woman of original 
and inspiring methods, Miss Templeton; she 
was permitted to choose her own subjects, and 
to treat them in her own way. Miss Temple- 
ton’s requirements concerned themselves with 
| the essentials of grammatical correctness, of 
| form, sense, lucidity, and taste, but she had 
| no hard and fast rules about the methods of 
| treatment. When she talked of literary taste, 
| Sarah instinctively knew what she meant, but 
she was the only one in the class who did. 
| Sarah made a place for herself, and a reputa- 
| tion, and because she had earned it, she let 
| herself enjoy it to the full. 

She was helped, no doubt, far more than 
she realized by her daily associations with Mrs. 
| Kermott and with her Uncle Robert. Their 
humor and whimsicality, their generous out- 
look on life, their sincere devotion to literature 
were sources of constant inspiration to Sarah, 
and gave her an advantage over the pupils 
| who had less cultivated friends. 
| Peg also made her experiments. She went 
to Madison every week —as her sister did, 
| under Mrs. Kermott’s auspices — to attend a 
class in household economy. 

**Tt will be up to me,’’ she declared, ‘‘to 
support the artistic members of the family. 
And you just watch me do it, please.’’ 

Then, while they all worked and played in 
contentment of spirit, suddenly the life at the 
old home came to an end. It came terribly, 
| through fire. 

All of them, except Mr. Carberry, who was 
at the office, and Ellen McInerney, who had 
|gone home that night, were in their beds, 
sleeping. It was Sarah who awoke. She 
found herself sitting erect in her bed, with 


I suppose you might say, it 
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her heart thumping against her side. Then 
she heard the ominous crackling, and smelled 
the burning wood. ‘‘Fay!’’ shecried. ‘‘Peg! 
The house is burning!’’ 

The three were on their feet in an instant, 
clutching each other. There was no moon, 
and no lamp, but a sinister glare shone across 
the lawn. 

‘*Oh, my pictures!’’ cried Fay. ‘‘Help me 
tear them from the wall! We can save them!’’ 


‘*Pictures!’’ exclaimed Peg. ‘Clothes — 
snatch up your clothes !’’ 
Sarah had gone into the hall. ‘‘Come!’’ 


she commanded, in a voice not to be disobeyed. 
‘**Come! Who knows what may be hap- 
pening ?’’ 

A frightful apprehension seized them. 
They sped down the narrow stairs to the 
second floor. At the foot of them they were 
bathed in the glare from below, and the 
crackling had become a roar. 

Sarah saw the sisters running for their 
mother’s room, and turned toward Mrs. Bab- 
cock’s. ‘The air was still comparatively fresh 
there, and Grandmother B. was not hard to 
rouse. She seemed bewildered, however, and 
Sarah had almost to drag her along with her. 
When Sarah emerged into the hall, she saw 
Fay and Peg carrying their mother, and real- 
ized that her aunt’s room, which was imme- 
diately over the library, where the fire was 
raging, must have been filled with smoke. The 
girls were strong, and they were desperate. 
No one spoke. The thing was to get their 
beloved burdens down those heated stairs, to 
convey them, somehow, past the library 
door, from which the flames were belching. 
They all believed that they would be badly 
scorched. But a little way from the foot, Fay 
paused. 

‘*Come on, sister!’’ Peg besought her. ‘‘It 
will be too late. There’s nothing to wait for. 
Come!’? 

But Fay held back, and rested her mother’s 
inert body for a moment against Peg’s shoul- 
der. 

‘*Let’s knock over the banisters, Sarah!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘I know we can!’’ 

They flung themselves against the delicate 
old mahogany rail, and it crashed to the floor. 

‘*Now we’ll jump,’’ said Fay, ‘‘and get out 
the back door. ’’ 

It was not difficult. They lifted Grandmother 
B. down, and then the poor unconscious 
mother. The flames were rapidly spreading, 
but the smoke was not so bad as it had been. 
They were choking and gasping, however, 
when at last they found themselves out on the 
lawn. 

While Fay and Peg worked over their 
mother, Sarah ran back to the telephone, 
which was in a passageway leading from the 
kitchen. She was able to get her message 
through to the fire-station; afterward she 
snatched some cloaks from the hooks as she 
ran down the passage. 

‘*Ts she better? Is she coming to?’’ she 
called, as she ran. 

‘*Yes,’? Fay answered. 
eyes and looked at us.’’ 

The neighbors began to pour out of their 
houses. Help and sympathy were at hand, 
and in another moment the fire-engine was 
throbbing in the street. But it was of no use. 
The seasoned old house, laden from attic to 
cellar, was doomed. It was consumed vora- 
ciously—the library, with its rich store of books 
and memories, the rooms where the children 
were born, the chamber in which their grand- 
father had died, all the homely comforts and 
treasured belongings became a scarlet mass of 
coals. 


‘*She opened her 


‘*Yes,’? said Robert Carberry, as he and his 
family sat at dinner the next night at Mrs. 
Kermott’s hospitable table, ‘‘I suppose the 
insurance will enable me to build a compact, 
convenient house of a sort.’’ 

‘*Of a modern sort,’’ replied Mrs. Kermott. 
‘*T’ve looked into the subject of labor-saving 
houses, and I can give you advice. ’’ 

‘*That’s all very well, dear friend,’’ said 
Mrs. Carberry. ‘‘But what about furniture? 
Must we go into debt for that?’’ 

‘*Give a party, and let your friends pour a 
furniture shower on you,’’ suggested Mrs. 
Kermott. 

‘*And be bound for life to the results?’’ 
asked Mr. Carberry, with a momentary return 
of his old gaiety. 

‘*T know!’? Sarah broke in, eagerly. ‘‘1 
know exactly! I have a houseful of furniture 
—beautiful furniture it is, too—packed away 
in New York! I’ll send for that.’’ She was 
happy over the idea. 

‘*Thank you, dear, but I couldn’t allow’’— 
her uncle was beginning. Then Sarah broke 
into the first passionate protest they ever had 
heard from her: 

‘*Then I’m not really one of you, after all! 

’m ‘other than Carberry,’ I suppose! You 
have a terrible trouble and you won’t let me 
help you. If I were in trouble, I’d look to 
you to help me! You don’t want me really to 
have a part in your life!’’ 

‘*You’re overstrained, Sarah,’’ said Grand- 
mother B., in mild reproof. ‘‘It’s no wonder, 
after all you went through last night.” 

‘*She’s not overstrained,’’? declared Mrs. 
Kermott. ‘What she says is perfectly sensible 





and just. And you, who know so well how 
to give, must also learn to accept. ’’ 

Robert Carberry rose in his impulsive way, 
and stooping behind his niece, kissed her 
forehead. 

**T apologize, and with all my heart I accept. 
Thank you, dear girl, for throwing in your 
fortunes with us.’’ 

‘*Fortunes?’’ said Mrs. Kermott. ‘‘It’s 
her heart she’s thrown in—her stanch, dura- 
ble, admirable heart. Sarah Brewster may be 
your relative; that’s a lucky accident. But 
she’s my friend; and that shows my good 
judgment. ’’ 

That night, Sarah Brewster, lying in bed, 





came into the knowledge of a great fact. The 
past year had brought her a wonderful bless- 
ing—the knowledge of her own soul. Yes, 
she had had a clear, cold little brain, and a 
just, chilly little heart, the Sarah Brewster 
of the old Riverside Drive days. But here in 
this little town that you had to hunt for 
to find on the map, among these newly known 
relatives and friends, she had found the secret 
of happiness. She had come into her own. 
Sarah Brewster had ‘‘found herself,’’ and she 
could look back with compassion on that 
lonely, proud, obstinate child who had hated 
herself when she confronted her sullen image 
in the mirror. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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T the Charlton dry dock, scooped in the 
flats in mid-harbor, Barry Griffin was 
night engineer. The mud from the ex- 

cavation made an artificial] island for the dock 
buildings; and a low causeway, a thousand 
feet long, connected the plant with the main- 
land. 


At midnight on the night before Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Barry sat reading in his 
engine-room. ‘The steam simmered cheerfully, 
as the four-inch pump sucked the leakage from 
the dock. Inside was warmth and light; 
outside a northeast gale was howling. The 
water of the flood-tide, raised high above the 
normal level by the strong wind, seethed, a 
foot deep, over the causeway, and marooned 
Barry on his island. 

Close by in the dock loomed the hundred- 
and-twenty-foot bark Helicon, which had been 
hauled into the dock the morning before to 
be freshly calked and coppered. She rested 
bolt upright on the keel-blocks. 
Supported by wale-shores, 
wedged and braced against the 
‘‘alders,’’ she filled the space 
from side to side. The water 
must be kept out from under her. 
If it flowed in and froze, the 
ice would have to be pounded 
off before the calkers could 
work. 

Twelve o’clock struck. Barry 
yawned. He laid down his mag- 
azine, stood up, and stretched 
himself. Then he stepped for- 
ward to the engine, and put his 
left thumb and forefinger on the 
eccentric-strap, to see if it was 
heating. 

Now when a man feels round 
moving machinery, he should 
not let any fingers swing loose; 
if he does, he is likely to lose 
them. 

Barry felt a sharp pain that 
made him wince, and at the 
same moment heard a snap. He 
snatched his hand away. His 
little finger hung limp. It had 
been caught between the strap 
and the main bearing, as the 
cam revolved, and had been 
broken close to the palm. 

Barry’s face twisted with 
pain, as he danced about, hold- 
ing his hand. For a little while 
he seemed to be all finger; every nerve in his 
body twinged in sympathy. 

He must have a doctor at once. Then he 
remembered where he was. At midnight in 
that yelling blizzard on an island with the 
surf knee-deep over the causeway—he could 
not hope to get a doctor. 

He tried to telephone to Doctor Staniford, 


‘| to ask for advice, but he could not even get 


Central. 

To do surgical work with one hand is not 
the easiest thing in the world. Moreover, 
Barry had never taken a course in first aid to 
the injured. He had to depend on his own 
grit and common sense. He found a short 
stick and a ball of twine. Straightening the 
injured finger, he laid the stick against it and 
the next finger, bound his handkerchief round 
them, and with the help of his teeth, tied the 
bandage on with twine. 

He would need no strong coffee to keep him 
awake that night. 

Above the roar of the gale, he heard a 
dismal creaking and straining that needed to 
be looked into. As quickly as his bandaged 
fingers would allow him, he lighted his lantern 
and stepped outside. 

It was the wildest winter night he had 
ever seen. 
chimney. It was barely ten degrees above 
zero. Stinging particles of snow and salt 
water filled the air and blotted out the city 
lights across the harbor. A sixty-mile gale 
was screeching from the northeast, the one 
quarter from which the wind could rake the 
harbor from outside. The waves, rearing high 
after their half-mile rush across the shoals, 
ran up the beach, broke in thunder against 


The wind whistled round the tall 








the engine-house, splashed over the roof, and 
sprayed the whole island. 

Out in the open, Barry heard the creaking 
more distinctly than before; to his alarm, it 
came from the dock. 

The gate was old. Although it had been 
strengthened and weighted with pig-iron, it 
was far from invulnerable. If those over- 
tried planks gave way, a mighty surge would 
hurl the Helicon through the other end of 
the dock. The disaster might even undermine 
the island and wreck the entire plant. 

Barry set his lantern down in the snow and 
examined the capstan round which the hoist- 
ing-chains ran. He found nothing wrong 
with it, and concluded that the trouble must 
be on the other pier. 

On the top of the gate there was a plank 
walk forty feet long and seventeen inches wide. 
Although it was narrow and slippery, Barry 
decided to try it rather than to tramp a 
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BARRY'S FACE TWISTED WITH PAIN, AS HE DANCED 


ABOUT, HOLDING HIS HAND. 


sixteenth of a mile through the drifts round | 


the head of the dock. He started across. 
He felt the gate quiver. A little more time, | 
—a little more tide,—and it must give way. 
The snow drove round him as he pressed 


forward with arms outstretched, balancing like | 
The lantern behind him | 
Below | 
him, on the left, surged the angry flood, raised | 
by the storm far above its usual height; to his 
right, beneath the overhanging stern of the | 


a tight-rope walker. 
shed a faint flicker on his narrow road. 


bark, yawned the black, cavernous dock. 
When the waves dashed against the gate, it 
groaned in hollow tones. The top was no 
longer straight. 
buffeting it had endured until the center was 
fully six inches out of line with the ends. 
When the engineer was almost directly | 
under the Helicon’s boom, a sudden gust of | 
wind disturbed his balance. He leaned out | 
a little too far. When the gust passed, as sud- | 


| denly as it had come, it was as if a prop had | 
He jerked | 


been withdrawn from under him. 
himself back. His foot struck a slippery spot. 
In trying to recover himself, he lurched too 


far out, and clutching wildly at the air, fell | 
from the plank. The icy water closed over | the Helicon. 
| his head. 

He came up close to the gate and reached | fitted tight. 
vainly for the top. A great roller, hurling | 


him against the boards, almost smothered him 


with foam and slush. Another followed; and | slippery planks; 


another. 


Between the level of the water and the top of | and fell full length on the warm bricks. 


It had been forced in by the | 


| lasted, he could not hope to double the end of 
| the wharf and gain the beach. 

Each time that he was flung against the hard 
planks, he could feel them tremble. The gate 
might cave in at any moment. 

Barry felt that his blood was freezing. He 
knew he would never stand on the wharf again 
unless he stood there within a few minutes. 

Twenty-five feet out on the left pier was a 
ladder of cleats, nailed to the spiles. He 
threw himself against the inky billows that 
heaved in between the piers. But the sides 

| of the dock were planked twenty feet out from 
the gate, and made a pocket. Into this the 
rollers rushed violently, and ran back in an 
undercurrent too far beneath the surface to 
assist Barry. 

It was only an eight-yard swim to the ladder ; 
but the engineer had never tried a task so 
difficult. His broken finger interfered with 
his progress. Although the throbbing pain 
was less sharp than it had been, the injured 
finger stuck stiffly out, and deprived him of 
the use of the next finger, also. Four hands 
would have been none too many for his work, 
and he had only one and three-fifths. 

The waves buried him, strangled him, beat 
him back. Barry was a good swimmer. He 
tried every stroke he knew, and at last he got 
almost opposite the ladder. As he turned 
toward it, a watery avalanche caught him and 
rolled him over and over. The next thing 
|he knew, he was bumping against the gate, 
| half-drowned. 

A second time he fought his way almost out. 
Again the sea overwhelmed and carried him 
back against the icy planks. He was good 
for one more spurt; it would be his last. 

**Keep to the side!’’ It seemed as if a voice 
had spoken. Heretofore Barry had swum 
midway between the piers. Now he kept his 
injured hand within reach of the timbering. 
The sea seemed to run a little less violently 
there. He swam forward, ever in dread of 
the sudden crash behind him that would tell 
him that the gate had burst. 

To fight every minute just as hard as you 
have fought the minute be- 
fore and as you will have to 
fight the minute after ; to drag 
your life out by the very 
roots; to struggle desper- 
ately for every inch — that 
was the kind of battle Barry 
waged in the dock. He could 
have no respite, no breathing- 
spell, there was no place to 
take hold short of the ladder. 

As he kicked and clawed 
along, the cold water set him 
to coughing. If he was swept 
back this time, it would all 
be over. He would simply 
bump against the planks until 
he sank. 

The timbering ended. His 
fingers grazed a round, icy 
surface. A spile! The ladder 
must be near. He made a 
sudden, fiery spurt. 

Another spile! One stroke 
more. His fingers touched a 
horizontal icicle—the bottom 
round of the ladder. 

He caught it with the 
three unbandaged fingers of 
his left hand, just as a wave 
all but hurled him back. If 
it had struck him a second 
sooner he could not have 
gained a hold. He lifted 
himself from the water. 
That was a terrible climb. Clutching, 
| clinging, slipping back, he hoisted himself 
from one icy round to another. His breath 
| came hard. Sharp pains pierced his lungs, as 
| if some one were stabbing him. Up, up he 
drew himself until, after a final struggle, he 
crumpled over the edge of the wharf, and 
tumbled forward into a snow-drift. 

He must not lie there. He would freeze. 
Besides, he must attend to the gate! He 
staggered to his feet. Near him stood the 
| Screw that controlled the sluice leading from 
| outside under the wharf into the dock. Lift- 
ing the lever, he pushed it round rapidly; 
soon he heard the water rushing in. But it 
| would take time to fill the dock high enough 
| to offset the pressure of the seas outside. 

He could do one thing more. He stumbled 
toward the carpenter shop, urged on by the 
| groaning of the gate. Presently he was out 
again with a two-foot shore that tapered like 
|a huge plug. He sat down, straddling the top 
of the gate, and, hitching himself along, pushed 
the heavy wedge before him. The gate was 
| vibrating like the tightly stretched head of a 
drum. At last he was close to the rudder of 
Poising the plug carefully, he 
let it fall between the rudder and the gate; it 
His work was done. The gate, 
braced by the bark itself, would now hold. 

Somehow Barry hitched himself along the 
somehow he reached the 
He stumbled through the door, 
He 








engine-room. 


the gate rose a sheet of glassy ice seven feet | had saved the gate, the bark, and the dock, 


sheer. He looked toward the harbor. Every 
spile along the piers bulged white and round. 
In the freezing cold, even if his strength | 


and his own life into the bargain. That was 
| enough for one night for a man with only 
| eight fingers. 
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THE DAVIS LAWN-TENNIS CUP. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE straight and narrow way is singularly 
free from automobile accidents. 


F you want to spend a vacation in the wrong 
way, keep thinking of the work you have 
left behind you. 


The Poor Mar need not grumble, 
The Rich Man must not boast. 
The Highest Up may tumble, 
The Lowest rule the roast. 
“THE voice with the smile wins.’’ Thus 
runs a sign in a telephone exchange 
where many persons work. Its usefulness is 
not confined to telephone operators. 


ORD comes from Pisa that the famous 
leaning tower will lean to its fall if it is 
not soon propped up. As the tower is one of 
the great attractions of the city, the authorities 
have decided to try to save it by strengthening 
its foundations. But they will still let it lean. 
IVE new national bird reservations have 
recently been established, one each in Wis- 
consin, Montana and Porto Rico, and two in 
Alaska. Of the Alaskan reservations, the 
more important is the Aleutian Islands, all of 
which are now under government protection, 
as breeding-places for foxes, fish and reindeer, 
as well as for birds. 
EW York has supplanted London as the 
greatest port in the world. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30th its imports and exports 
were valued at $1,973,981,683, almost $200, - 
000,000 more than those of London. The 
next busiest ports of the world are, in order: 
Hamburg, Liverpool, Antwerp, Marseilles, 
Havre, Bremen, Buenos Aires, and Calcutta. 
New York alone carries on more than five times 
as much commerce as the whole United States 
had fifty years ago. 
NE of the important problems in trans- 
portation is how to ship eggs. No thor- 
oughly satisfactory method has ever been 
contrived. In New York City alone the break- 
age in a single year has reached a total of 
eleven and a half million dozens. At twenty- 
five cents a dozen, that means a loss of nearly 
three million dollars. The Department of 
Agriculture has begun a study of the matter, 
with a view to finding some plan that will be 
safer than any now in use. 
E often say to ourselves, ‘‘I would gladly 
do my duty, if I knew what it is.” 
Doubtless there are cases in which it is hard 
to decide, but a remark of Goethe on the sub- 
ject is well worth remembering. ‘‘How can 
we know ourselves? Never by reflection, but 
by action. Do your duty, and you will find 
out the sort of man youare. ‘But what is my 
duty?’ What to-day asks of you.’’ Do not 
consider too far, too deeply, too seriously. Do 
the plain, present task, and do it well. It is 
amazing how pleasant you feel when it is done 
—and it is not wholly unpleasant even in the 
doing. = 
HE meanness to which men will stoop for 
the sake of a little material gain is almost 
beyond belief. Agents of Chicago humane 
societies have lately discovered that it is a 
regular practise among horse dealers to put out 
the eyes of horses, in order to sell them under 
a guarantee that they will not shy or run 
away. They pass a needle through the eye ina 
way that leaves no scar. To all appearances 
the horse is sound, but he will never see 
again. The condition is especially common 
among pedlers’ horses, for pedlers must have 
an animal that will stand. In one day the 
agents found fifty horses thus blinded. 
EXT month will bring another notable 
semicentennial celebration of a great Civil 
War battle, or series of battles—those of Mis- 


sionary Ridge, Lookout Mountain, and Chick- | 


amauga. The Grand Army of the Republic 
has selected Chattanooga as the place for its 
forty-seventh annual encampment, which will 
be held from September 15th to September 
20th. It is expected that more veterans will 
be present than attended the reunion at Gettys- 
burg last month. The Confederate veterans 
selected Chattanooga as the place of their first 
general reunion in 1891, and they met there 


again last May. Many thousands of the sol- 
diers of both armies are buried in the battle- 
field cemeteries near the city. 


® © 


WASHINGTON IN SUMMER. 


| J ET us be considerate of the President and 
Congress, and all the others who have 

been staying in Washington to govern us 
| this summer. It is only fair to remember that 
| if they have sometimes seemed a bit irritable 
| and ill-tempered, Washington, beautiful as it 
|is in summer, is not a summer resort. 

One June morning, some years ago, about 
the usual number of members appeared for 
breakfast at a certain club there—not an 
idlers’ club, but one of the sort in which 
membership may be said to stand for achieve- 
ment. Breakfast over, man after man con- 
sulted the thermometer, took a peep through 
the shaded windows at the glaring asphalt 
street—and sat down to wait a while. When 
night fell, most of them were still there. 

True, that was the hottest day of the hottest 
spell of a very hot season. But Washington, 
with its wide avenues and streets of asphalt 
and its wealth of marble edifices, is often sug- 
gestive in summer of an immense white grid- 
iron. In all our other big cities, people are 
roasted or boiled; in Washington they are 
grilled. 

It is bearable. ‘‘Strokes,’’ in fact, seem less 
common than in various other cities farther 
north. No doubt, too, Washingtonians and 
statesmen ought to remember all the time how 
attractive their city is in fall and winter, 
and especially in spring; and that, already the 
most beautiful of capitals, it is steadily growing 
more beautiful every year. They may be sure, 
too, that the whole country is proud of it, and 
will not dream of abandoning it, as British 
India is abandoning Calcutta for Delhi. Never- 
theless, the Washington summer is a problem 
that grows more serious with the apparently 
growing inclination of Congress to sit in 
summer-time. 

There are practical suggestions. The most 
obvious is that regular sessions should begin 
in October instead of in December: December 
is a poor month for them to begin; they 
might as well not start until January, so little 
is usually accomplished before the Christmas 
recess. On the other hand, the change to 
October is perfectly feasible—and so are the 
other changes, as, for example, the changes 
in election dates, that it may lead to. October 
and November could thus be substituted, as 
working months, for July and August. — 

The business of Congress could also be 
expedited. The House, as it is, proceeds quite 


tees. It could make rules—and, indeed, has 
made some—to prevent the committees from 
delaying unduly, whether from sloth or in- 
tention. The Senate, the chief offender in 
this respect, could not only do that, but it 
could also, to advantage, quicken procedure on 
its floor. It could adopt a mild form of closure 
to. end debates whenever it is clear that a 
majority wants to vote; it could also, like the 
House, adopt the plan of seating without desks 
—a plan that discourages tedious oratory. 

By such means Congress could, perhaps, 
make these all-summer sessions rare. At any 
rate, such means should be tried before any 
one seriously considers the plan of having a 
summer capital. We are not forgetting the 
| thousands of government employés whose 
| work goes on whether Congress sits or not. 
| But it is unlikely that provision for them and 
| their immense mass of papers and other mate- 
| rial could be made in a summer capital, in any 
| event. If we should ever establish one, it 
| would probably be only for Congress, the 
| President, and the higher officials in the vari- 
| ous departments. 
| & 
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LEST WE FORGET. 

| HIS year sees an impressive celebration 
of the victory that, in 1813, Perry and 

| his little fleet won over the British on 

Lake Erie. 

It is natural and fitting enough to single out 
a decisive victory as the chief event to com- 
| memorate in celebrating the anniversary of an 

important war. But is it wise for this nation— 

|or for any nation—to commemorate only its 
great victories? Would it not be well for a 
people to observe also the anniversaries of the 
great defeats that have marked its history, 
especially when those defeats were disgraceful ; 
when they left a lesson in humility and a 
warning against falling again into the blind- 
ness er arrogance or cowardice that caused 
them ? 

In the history of our second war with Great 
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fast enough when it gets bills out of commit- | gain. 








Britain there are chapters that many Ameri- 
cans find it unpleasant to read. Shall we 
therefore ignore them? On the sea we were 
better prepared than Great Britain, and there, 
for us, the war was in the main a succession 
of glorious victories. On land it was quite 
otherwise. The attempted invasion of Canada 
failed miserably. Leaders were incompetent 
and troops cowardly. In some of the states 
the militia refused to join the invasion, or 
even to leave their own borders. The blatant 
‘*jingoism’’ that preceded the war became 
political treachery and bickering. In too 
many cases greed and selfishness were more 
conspicuous than patriotism and devotion to 
the common cause. 

All these things are a part of the history of 
the war. No good American should forget 
them, any more than he should forget the 
victories on the sea and the defense of New 
Orleans by Jackson and his men. The best 
kind of Americanism is not that which boasts 
all the time, or any of the time, but that 
which soberly recognizes the great truths of 
history —the warnings of past failure and 
defeat no less than the obligations that past 
victories have imposed. 
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THE MODERN SKIRT. 


S there not perhaps something to be said in 
| defense of the light, .close-fitting modern 

skirt? Why view it with hostile eyes merely 
because it is ‘‘something different’??? Why 
judge it by the form it takes in its most indis- 
creet and extreme manifestations ? 

Compare it with the skirts of earlier fashions, 
—the hoop-skirt, the elaborate draperies that 
accompanied the bustle, the full skirt that was 
stiffened into enormous size by crinoline and 
horsehair linings, the plaited skirt with yards 
and yards of excess material, the trailing skirt 
that gathered dust and filth from the street. 
In any such comparison the modern skirt is 
a triumph. of common sense, comfort, sim- 
plicity, neatness, and health. 

By ‘‘the modern skirt’? The Companion 
does not mean the dangerous and ridiculous 
‘*hobble’”’ skirt, or the skirt that has to be slit 
at the side to enable the wearer to walk; but 
the skirt that clears the ground by two or 
three inches, and contains only a half or a 
third as much material as its predecessors. 

The new fashion does not distort the figure. 
For the first time in many years, women wear 
no absurd hump in any part of their toilet— 
no bustle, no puffed sleeves, no ruff, no pom- 
padour. With the lighter skirt has come also 
the one-piece dress, which allows the weight 
to fall from the shoulders. That is a great 


The whole tendency of the change is away 
from the distorted and the artificial, toward 
the freedom, simplicity, and beauty of the 
Greek costume—a tendency not imitative but 
adaptive. As such, the change has much to 
commeng it. It is in the abuse of the new 
fashions, not in the use of them, that immod- 
esty lies. 

® © 


INTERNATIONAL LAWN - TENNIS. 


FTER an absence of ten years, the Davis 
A International Lawn-Tennis Cup returns 
to America. The history of the trophy 

is interesting. Presented in 1900 by Mr. 
Dwight F. Davis, who was chosen a member 
of the first American team to contest for it, the 
cup was won in that year, and again in 1902, 
by the United States, with England as the 
only challenger. In 1903 the two Dohertys 
came from England, overpowered our best 
players, and carried the cup home with them. 
American efforts to regain possession of it were 
unsuccessful, but in 1907 two Australasian 
players, Messrs. Brookes and Wilding, defeated 
the English team and took the trophy to the 
antipodes—where certainly the donor had never 
expected it to repose. The United States 
and England contested several times for the 


privilege of sending out a team in an attempt | 


to recover it; each time the United States won 
the privilege, only to fail in the attempt. 
Finally, last winter, an English team consisting 
of Messrs. Parke, Dixon, and Beamish, made 
the long journey and returned triumphant. 
England has enjoyed her second possession 
of the cup only a scant six months. She 
became at once an object of attack for seven 
countries—France, Germany, Australia, Can- 
ada, South Africa, Belgium, and the United 
States. By defeating in succession the Aus- 
tralians, the Germans, and- the Canadians, 
the American team achieved the right to meet 
the defenders, and won the final laurels by a 
victory of three matches to two over the Eng- 
lish team. Thus to fight their way through 





the best players of four nations showed that 


they had pluck, stamina, and courage, as well 


as supreme skill in the game. 

The chief credit for the victory must go 
to the young Californian, Mr. Maurice E. 
McLoughlin; some of the English newspapers 
have been finding half-humorous consolation 
in the fact that the American triumph was due 
to an Irishman! 

The prospect that America can for some 
time successfully defend the cup is excellent; 
the ‘‘crack’’ players of the United States are 
younger by ten years than those of any other 
nation. In England, no one of exceptional 
strength has been revealed as capable of taking 
the place of Mr. Parke, who is now more than 
thirty years old, or of Mr. Dixon, who is forty. 
The chief danger would appear to lie in a raid 
from Australasia, headed by the redoubtable 
Mr. Wilding. But Germany and France are 
enthusiastic and excited over their new-found 
skill, and it may be only a few years before 
the lawn-tennis supremacy passes out of Anglo- 
Saxon hands. 
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MEXICO AND NICARAGUA. 


NDITIONS that now confront our gov- 
( } ernment illustrate the fact that the 

United States has become, and must 
continue to be, ‘‘imperial.’” The Monroe 
doctrine, simple in its original purpose and 
form, has been so expanded that it has 
caused us to assume vast responsibilities in 
respect to the foreign relations of the gov- 
ernments of a whole continent. Not only 
that, but it is beginning to be evident that we 
may yet be called upon to take a hand in 
their domestic affairs. 

The case of Mexico is familiar. Revolution 
has succeeded revolution. There has been no 
semblance of order in the republic since the 
end of the Diaz régime; and Diaz main- 
tained order only by tyranny. There is no 
government to-day that rests upon any better 
basis than violent usurpation, and that govern- 
ment faces revolt over a large portion of the 
country. 

On the broad principles of international law, 
that condition of affairs concerns Mexico only, 
the United States not at all; but the fact that 
it is our next-door neighbor that is in trouble, 
the whole spirit of the Monroe doctrine, and 
the expectation and desire of all the world 
that we shall take steps to put an end to the 
prevailing intolerable situation—these things 
impose a duty upon us. 

How to restore peace, and establish a stable 
government without impairing Mexican inde- 
pendence, or giving offense to the sensibilities 
of patriotic Mexicans, is a most delicate prob- 
lem. Our government is entitled to the sym- 
pathy and assistance of men of all parties in 
its efforts to find a real solution. 

And while that question is pending, a new 
situation suddenly arises in Central Amer- 
ica. In order to secure the Panama Canal 
against a possible competitor across Nicaragua, 
the State Department negotiated with the 
Republic of Nicaragua a treaty that gave the 
United States the exclusive right to construct 
such a canal. In the treaty Nicaragua con- 
ceded to this country the same right to inter- 
vene to preserve order and stable government 
that we already have in respect to Cuba. 

The treaty, however, has not received the 
approval of the Senate committee on foreign 
relations, which has informed the Secretary of 
State that although it cannot recommend the 
instrument to the Senate, a treaty that provided 
simply for the purchase of the canal rights 
would be more likely to meet its views. Such 
a treaty was negotiated by the Taft adminis- 
tration, but it did not then meet with the favor 
of the Senate. It is impossible at the time of 
writing to say what form the negotiations 
will finally take. 

The Latin-American republics express the 
fear that the United States will ultimately seek 
to dominate the entire continent. We all know 
that as a people we have no such purpose; 
nevertheless, the South American republics 
can be induced to lay aside their apprehen- 
sions only by the strictest adherence on the 
part of our statesmen to an unselfish and 


| benevolent discharge of the duties we have 


assumed. 


& > & & 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE LARGEST CHRYSANTHEMUM.— 

There seems to be almost no limit to the 
size of fruit and flowers that plant-breeders 
ean produce. They have doubled or trebled 
the size of some of the common vegetables 
and many of the flowers that fill the florists’ 
shops, but in no case perhaps, have they 
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accomplished more remarkable results than 
in that of the chrysanthemum. By removing 
all the flower-buds except the terminal, they 
have produced the large globular heads with 
which we are all familiar. According to 
Horticulture, a French amateur has recently 
succeeded in winning a prize’for the largest 
ehrysanthemum, with a flower that measured 
more than sixty-four inches in circumference. 
That is many times the size of the original 
flower-head. What will happen when the same 
methods are applied to tomatoes, cherries, and 
other fruits and vegetables? 
& 
ARD RAIN-WATER.—We usually think 


of rain-water as one of the purest forms of 
natural water, but that is not always true of 





rain that falls in great cities and industrial | 


centers. In Paris, a few years ago, it was 
found that the rain-water was decidedly hard, 
owing to the dust from macadamized roads; 
the rain, during its passage through the air, 


had taken up the salts in the dust. The | 


water used in a large factory at Manchester, 
England, was also found to be unusually hard, 
although it chiefly consisted of rain-water 
collected from the roofs of the buildings. An 
investigation showed that the coal used in the 
neighboring factories was rich in crystallized 
carbonate. The smoke from this coal may 
have carried calcium compounds into the air. 
Moreover, the rain dissolved some parts of the 
flue dust that rose in large quantities from 
the chimneys and settled upon the roofs. 


& 


OTION-PICTURE RECORDS.—A 

motion-picture camera that automatically 
takes a set of pictures every five minutes is 
recording the construction of the Machinery 
Palace at the Panama - Pacific Exposition. 
The building will be the largest of its kind 
on the Pacific coast. The camera stands on 
the roof of the Service Building, just across 
the way; a large hood protects it from the sun 
and rain. The pictures will be exhibited 
during the fair, and visitors will have a 
chance to see the building of the great struc- 
ture in review—all in a few minutes, and 
without the sound of a hammer. 

ae 


MERICAN BISON TO-DAY. — Five 
years ago the New York Zodlogical Society 
gave fifteen bison to the United States govern- 
ment, and put the animals as a national herd 
in the Wichita Forest Reservation in south- 
western Oklahoma. The Bulletin of the society 
prcecene says that these bison 
<a now form one of the 

| most perfect herds of 
wild hoofed animals 
in existence. A\l- 
though three of the 


r 





first year, the remaining twelve have increased 
to forty-eight, a gain of three hundred per 
cent. All of the bison in the Wichita 
national herd are strong, perfect animals. 
They wander in safety over the grassy plains, 
where they frequent the wallows and trails that 
their ancestors made fifty years ago. The 
United States has two other buffalo parks— 
the National Bison Range in northwestern 
Montana, with more than seventy animals, and 
the fenced-in range in Yellowstone National 
Park, with over 140 animals. Canada, how- 
ever, has the largest fenced-in game-preserve 
and the largest herd of buffaloes in the world. 
It is situated at Wainwright, Alberta, and a 
year ago the herd contained over a thousand 
animals. ® 

HE STOUTEST TIMBER.—One of the 

most remarkable of the many valuable hard 
woods of Australia is yate. According to the 
Engineer, this tree apparently furnishes the 
strongest timber known. Its average tensile 
strength is twenty-four thousand pounds to the 
square inch, equal to that of cast iron. Many 
specimens are even stronger, and one was tested 
up to seventeen and one-half tons to the square 
inch, a tensile strength equal to that of wrought 
iron. The tree sometimes grows to a height of 
one hundred feet, and is often more than two 
and one-half feet in diameter. 


ee > > 


CURRENT: EVENTS 
HE PANAMA-PACIFIC FAIR.—Fifty 


governments were invited to send exhibits | thousand, to suppress the revolt. 





original fifteen ani- | 
mals died during the | 
of eight to four, rejected the proposition to 


the only other great nation, besides Great 
Britain, that has declined to exhibit; but the 
State Department awaits replies from Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain, as well as from several smaller coun- 
tries. e 


EXICO.—On August 4th, Secretary Bryan 

announced that the resignation of Mr. 
Henry L. Wilson, our ambassador to Mexico, 
had been accepted, to take effect on October 
14th. The part which Mr. Wilson had taken 
in the early stages of the Huerta revolution, 
Mr. Bryan said, made it 
difficult for him to repre- 
sent successfully the pres- 
ent administration. Mr. 
John Lind, former Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, was 
immediately appointed as 
special representative of 
the administration, and 
he has gone to Mexico to 
advise the legation there 





MR. JOHN LIND 


constitutional president on October 26th. Pres- | 
ident Wilson is determined that the Huerta 





| 


government, which came into power by the | 
murder of President Madero, shall not be | 


recognized by the United States, and in order to | 
prevent continued bloodshed, he has forbidden 
the shipment across the border of war material 
consigned either to the rebels or to the de 
facto government. e 


HE WEATHER MAN.—On July 29th, 

President Wilson appointed Mr. Charles 
F. Marvin to be the successor of Mr. Willis L. 
Moore, as chief of the Weather Bureau. Mr. 
Marvin, who was born in Ohio in 1858, has 
been attached to the service since 1884. He 
has invented important instruments for meas- 
uring and automatically recording rainfall, 
snowfall, sunshine, atmospheric pressure, and 
other conditions of the weather. 


& 


ONEY FOR CROP MOVING.—Secre- 
tary McAdoo of the Treasury Department 
announced, on July 3ist, that he would deposit 
from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000 in approved 
national banks in the principal cities of the 
South and West to provide the money to move 
the fall crops, and that he would accept prime 





commercial paper, and state, municipal, or | 


other first-class bonds as security. On the 
next day he received requests for at least 
$20,000,000 from Western and Southern banks, 
and, on August 4th, he invited the presidents 


cities to meet him in Washington to discuss 
their needs. ® 


ICARAGUA.—On August 2d, the Senate 
committee on foreign relations, by a vote 


extend to Nicaragua the kind of a protectorate 


that the United States exercises in Cuba. The) 


protectorate had been agreed to by Nicaragua. 
Secretary Bryan said, on August 4th, that the 
President still believed that such an arrange- 
ment was desirable, but that owing to the fact 
that the time of the Senate is fully occupied 
with the tariff and currency bills, further con- 
sideration of the proposed treaty would be 
deferred until the regular session of Congress. 


& 


XPRESS RATES.—The Interstate Com- 
merece Commission, on August 4th, ordered 
the express companies to adopt a block, or 
zone, system in fixing charges, and to make a 
general reduction in rates that amounts on an 


| of the clearing-house associations in fifty-nine . 


average to about sixteen per cent. The order | 
applies only to interstate express business. | 


For packages of more than four pounds, going 
more than two hundred miles and less than two 
thousand miles, the new rates are actually 
lower than the parcel-post charges. The new 
rates are to go into effect on October 15th, and 
to remain in force for two years. 


& 


ENEZUELA.—An insurrection broke out 

in the northwestern states of Venezuela, 
on July 27th, when Cipriano Castro, the 
former president of the country, landed at 
Coro, the capital of the state of Faleon. He 
issued a proclamation that declared war to be 
inevitable because of the treason and usurpa- 
tion of President Gomez. On August 5th, the 
president, who has been in office since 1908, 





left Caracas at the head of an army of seven 
As the 


to the fair in celebration of the opening of the | United States legation in Caracas is in charge 


Panama Canal, which is to be held in Sen | 
By August ist, twenty-| appointed Mr. Henry F. Tennant of New 


Francisco in 1915. 


of a clerk, President Wilson, on August 2d, 


seven had accepted, eight had declined, and | York secretary of legation, with orders to 
fifteen had made no definite response. On July | | hasten to his post. ® 


30th, word reached Washington of the refusal | 


of Great Britain to participate. It has been | 
suggested that Great Britain took this step as | 


a protest against the proposal to give American | from the Senate the nomination of Adam E. 


coastwise ships free passage through the canal. Patterson, a negro of Oklahoma, as Register | 


On August 5th, Sir Edward Grey, the foreign | of the Treasury, and submitted in its place | 


secretary, explained to the House of Commons | the name of Gabe E. Parker, also of Oklahoma, 
that the government had declined the invitation | who is a Choctaw Indian. The office of | 


for commercial reasons only, since the cost of Register has been filled by a colored man since 
the exhibit would be too great for the benefit | former Senator Blanche K. Bruce of Missis- 


that English trade would reeeive. 





Russia is | sippi was appointed by President Garfield. 


N INDIAN TREASURY OFFICIAL.—| 
On August 2d, President Wilson withdrew | 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Companion will be pleased to send to any one 
requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, ‘& 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University. Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or 
for girls, and if you have any preference as to its location. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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WISCONSIN, Lake Geneva and Highland Park, IN. 


Northwestern Military and Naval Academy | | 


A select school with a high standard of Academic work, supplement- 


ed by the physical, moral and social benefits of a Military and | 


Naval life. Limited enrollment ; references required. Catalog:'e. 
Address Col. R. P. D: {ake va, Wis. 


ROCKRIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 17, 1913. 








during the peri iod pre- | For entrance requirements address the Principal, 
ceding the election of a | Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





9 Todd Seminary For Boys 


Woodstock, Ill. 1 hour from Chicago. 66th 


ear. Our ideal — *‘For Every Todd Boy a 
ood Citizen.’’ Highly commended to moth- 
ers. Eve’ 





graduaie’ has succeeded. Northern 
Summer p. NOBLE HILL, Principal. 





RANGER” BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
my pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
e Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
ven teamed and many advanced features px “4 
FACTORY PRIC Guaranteed § yr 


FACTORY PRICES: 
are less t oo 


sree ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
odels from 612 w 
We ship 


7] 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL":": 


proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in U. 
without acentin advance. DO NOT BU ' 4 
bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any 
fae rice until you get our big new catalog and 
special prices anda marvelous new offer. 
A postal brings everything. Write tt now. 
Coaster Brake Rear W heels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aal/ usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money sell- 
ing ourbicycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-50, CHICAGO 






















St. anal s School 


Box K, Concord, Mass. 
Constant and careful attention to the individual boy 
THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Headmaster. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short-Story a by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magoeee 
250- -page catalogue Sree. rite to-day. 
THE be counesrorernre SC SCHOOL, 


Dr. Esenwein 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorqugh and efficient oe in every 
department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300 per 

year. Special Course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. - 
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108all diff. ransvaal.Servia. Brazil.Peru.CapeG IL. Mex. 


diffU.S..25¢.1000hingesBe. A gts. wtd.60%. ListFree.| ly 
stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave.8St.Louis,Mo. 





Natal, Java, etc..anc’ Album 6c. 1000 Finely Mixed ,20c. 65 | 










and CleanHealthy Gums and Mouth 


The daily use of this preparation polishes 
the teeth, while itsfragrant, antiseptic 
foam Teaches ev every B part of the mouth 


ARNICA 


comes in a handy metal box 
Gi —nothing to break or spill 
—25c at your druggist—or 

sent direct. 


“Use 
Arnica 
Tooth Soap 
=* and your teeth 

mm will look better 
—last longer.” 


























Who Knows How? 





younger than 42. 
of experience. 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


Experience is the one indispensa- 
ble factor of success in everything. 
The experienced publisher knows 
best how to produce a great maga- 
zine. The experienced automobile 
manufacturer knows best how to 
make a great car. 


THESE ARE THE FACTS 


That’s why Alexander Winton 
makes the greatest Six. Founder 
of the American gasoline motor car 
industry, he was the world’s first 
maker to specialize on six-cylinder 
cars, and so he has had the longest 
exclusive experience as a maker of 
Sixes. He knows what a Six must 








A MAN may vote at 21 and be president at 
35, yet we have never elected a president 
Because we know the value 


The Winton Motor Car Co., 19 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 





Long stroke motor, left drive, center control, electric 
lights, self-starter, finest mohair top, easily handled cur- 
tains, rain-vision glass front, best Warner speedometer, 
Waltham eight-day clock, Klaxon electric horn, tire:car- 
riers, demountable rims, full set of tools, four-cylinder tire 
pump, German silver radiator, metal parts nickel finished. 


have and what it must not have to 
be genuinely excellent. His Six 
drove fours from the high-grade 
market. For seven years he has 
devoted himself to the perfection of 
a single model exclusively, and the 
Winton Six of 1914 is the result—a 
mature and perfected product. In 
beauty, comfort, mechanical excel- 
lence, and value, it is the fashion 
plate of American automobiles. 


CAUTION NEEDED NOW 


This year—as never before— 
automobile purchasers need to buy 
with caution. Let us show you the 
startling facts, so you may know why, 
exactly. Ask for Book No. 28. 


$3250 


Fully equipped. 
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Hf WOOD-NOTE 





HOUGH the calm radiance of June’s early days 
Has yielded to midsummer’s fervent heat, 
And dust lies thick upon the village street 
And flies in clouds along the traveled ways, 


There still remains an unfrequented road 
That leads through fresh and cooling woodland 
shades, 
Where neither sun nor fervent heat invades— 
Of peace and restful quiet the abode. 


And as you loiter dreamily along 

This forest way, in pleasant solitude, 

There comes a sound from deep within the wood 
That seems like note of bird, yet is not song. 


Clear with the clearness of the rippling brooks, 
Moist with the dampness of low-lying dells, 
Sweet with the fragrance of all woodland smells, 

Cool with the coolness of all sheltered nooks, 


it vibrates for a moment, then is still ; 
The echoing forest sinks again to sleep, 
And the deep, solemn silence is more deep, 
For having known the momentary thrill. 


Some call this note of bird, and there are those 
Who even name the singer; others say 
That this is the Wood-Spirit; nearer they, 

I trow, have guessed the truth that no man knows. 


* ¢ 


FROM BISHOP BROOKS. 


ADVICE 
=— Avra at much has been 





written of the well-beloved 

Phillips Brooks, many of his 
most helpful words and deeds are 
still generally unknown. It isa 
privilege to record three of his 
sayings that have a message for 
the world at large as well as for those to 
whom they were particularly addressed. 

One was his benediction to a young girl of 
his congregation, who had sought his guidance. 
‘‘God bless you,’’ he said. ‘*Do you know 
what that means? May God make your life 
just what He wishes it to be.’”’ Often in 
after years those solemn words must have 
recurred to her, and challenged her life again 
and again to the final test of all blessedness. 

At another time a woman in the thick of 
temptation went to him for the counsel that 
he gave so freely, yet considered so carefully. 
As they talked, he saw that her mind was 
confused concerning certain aspects of her 
ease, and he said: 

““Try to get outside yourself, and look at 
this as if it concerned some one else. Is there 
any one of whom you are especially fond, for 
whose welfare and happiness you would give 
a great deal?’’ 

The woman, deeply touched, said that she 
had a younger sister, who was dearer to her 
than any one else in the world. 

‘*Then try,’’ said Bishop Brooks, ‘‘to think 
how it would be if your sister, and not your- 
self, were placed in these circumstances, and 
what you would think it best for her to do.’’ 
That penetrating suggestion was of great help 
to the sorely tried soul in the successful 
struggle that followed, and in other moral 
crises of her life. 

Again, he was holding one of those brief, 
informal services at Trinity Church which 
were like family prayers in their simplicity 
and intimacy. It was toward the end of his 
life. 

‘*Let us not be disheartened,’’ he said, ‘‘if 
we find ourselves wearing out; for to wear out 
is one of the natural processes of life. Only, 
let us make sure that we are wearing out over 
something that is worth while.”’ 

Surely whatever stage of life we have 
reached, whether the wear and tear we have 
thus far undergone has been wise or foolish, 
for ‘‘something worth while,’’ or for husks 
and bitterness, there is an inspiration for the 
rest of our lives in these words. 


* ©¢ 


THE LUNCH-ROOM GIRL. 


66 O this is the end of all my hard 
S work and ambitions!” Eleanor 
cried, bitterly. “I know I 
could have made a good social 
worker. And then my health had 
to break down; and there wasn’t 
another thing in this town that I 
could find to do for part of the day. 
So here I am—a waitress in a lunch-room.” 

“What better opportunity do you want?” Miss 
Stevens asked. 

“Want?” Eleanor cried, fiercely. ‘I want todo 
something worth while—something that counts— 
something worth putting my life into! You know 
what I wanted—it’s cruel of you to ask me!” 

Her friend, a social worker of wide experience 
and influence, met the girl’s stormy eyes with a 
quiet smile. 

“It is exactly because I knew that you wanted 
these things that I am asking you,” she replied. 
“Three or four hundred girls a day go to that 
lunch-room. They are working girls, all of them, 
most of them poor. You know, for you have 
studied, how large a part wholesome food plays 
in any one’s efficiency or success in life. I have 
been to that lunch-room half a dozen times. Do 
you know what I missed there? Some one to 
advise those girls about their lunches. 

“A quick and pleasant waitress soon becomes a 
favorite with girls whose time for lunch is limited. 








Many of them will respond—you will have oppor- 
tunities to advise the tired, nervous girl who 
would herself choose iced tea and pie as the fuel 
for five hours’ hard work; or the anemic girl, who 
would take sweets instead of good blood-making 
food. You can do it simply by recommending 
certain things on the bill of fare. 

“And—other chances will come if you watch for 
them. Perhaps you can suggest certain articles 
to the woman who prepares the bill of fare. Cer- 
tainly you can take a little better care of the table- 
cloths at your table, and see that there are flowers 
on it. Notwithstanding it is a public place, you 
can make your girls feel at home there, if you 
really want to.” 

“I believe,” the girl said, laughingly, ‘“‘you’d 
make the very dish-washers feel that their work 
was necessary to the destiny of the nation!’ 

“I surely should,” Miss Stevens returned. 
“Isn’t it, if you look deep enough?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Eleanor replied, with whimsical 
meekness. “That’s enough. I’m good now.” 

But behind the nonsense was a look that satis- 
fied her friend. 

* © 


FLYING THREE MILES UP. 


HAT it feels like to fly three miles above 
W the surface of the earth, Roland Garros 

graphically describes in the Paris Matin. 
Garros is the French aviator who for a time held 
the altitude record, with a flight of over sixteen 
thousand feet. After waiting a week for the sky 
to become free from clouds, he rose without much 
confidence of success. There were only a few 
patches of blue sky, the wind was fresh and 
extremely cold. 


1 start with a two hours’ supply of gasoline, an 
oxygen-breathing apparatus and a costume worthy 
of a polar explorer. It is 12.45 P.M. The clouds 
are rather more than one thousand meters high. 
I reach them in four minutes, and pass them 
through a gap of blue. . . . L rise very quickly. At 
three thousand meters I have the impression that 
lam being driven back from the coast, although 
my machine is making over seventy miles an hour. 
From time to time, through a gap in the clouds, I 
see beneath me a corner of ying = 

The motor weakens; there are misfires, which I 
overcome with more gasoline. I begin to breathe 
oxygen while counting the beat of my motor. The 
climb becomes arduous. It is very cold, but Iam 
well wrapped up, and do not feel it much. 

Forty-six hundred! 1 again hold the “record,” 
which is the great thing. The machine begins to 
waver in the air, which seems no longer to support 
it. The fight against misfires becomes ever more 
critical. notice that my supply of oxygen will 
not last much longer. 

Here is forty-e pnt hundred meters, the height 
of Mont Blanc! I have not a mouthful of oxygen 
left, and my motor misfires so frequently that I 
climb no longer; but I am, as it were, hypnotized 
by the five-thousand-meter line, which is less than 
two millimeters from the point of the recording 
pen. I shall stick to it till the motor gives up. 

I try to find a more favorable air-current, and at 
last the diagram shows again a slight ascent; I 
climbed two hundred meters higher. Breathin 
is now very difficult, but here is five thousan 
meters—I have got it! I mean to get beyond it. 

An alarming shock and a great noise! I am 
rather astonished not to feel my wings part com- 
pony from me in the air. With a movement quicker 

han thought, I cut out my ignition and start pla- 
ning down. Every turn of the propeller shakes 
the whole machine hog a and I do what I can 
to come down slowly in order to spare my wings, 
which have already been mgt Reed Vi- 


dently some important piece, proba yo proses 
is broken. Gradually the vibrations iminish, and 
at last the propeller sticks fast. 


Thus I glide down with the stay wires whistling 
more or less shrilly, according to me § ed. Iam 
still forty-five hundred meters up, but I have the 
conviction that Iam out of danger. I passthrough 
the clouds —_ at fifteen hundred meters, and 
see with joy neath me the most beautiful pas- 
ture-land. have merely to choose where I will 
land. It would be a mere joke if it were not for 
the terrible buzzing that I have had in my ears 
for the last five minutes. At last the earth draws 
near. Iam exactly head to wind, and I land in a 
few yards. 


*® © 


HOW A DEER OUTWITS DOGS. 


CERTAIN New York sportsman once had 
A an interesting opportunity to observe the 

means a hunted deer takes to outwit the 
dogs that are following hard upon his trail. The in- 
cident took place near the outlet of an Adiron- 
dack lake at a time when the outlet had been 
dammed and the stream had overflowed the low 
land until it was more than half a mile wide. Ina 
dead tree on the shore there was a platform, so 
that when the hounds drove a deer into the water, 
a hunter stationed on this platform would have an 
easy shot at the game. 


The sportsman was posted in this tree. He 
waited patiently for half an hour; at last he heard 
the dogs at a great distance. They were driving 
a deer toward the water. Hounds and quarry 
were coming fast, and the cry of the dogs grew 
louder and clearer every moment. 

Presently a fine buck emerged with tremendous 
leaps from the forest. He was too far away for a 
shot, but near enough so that his movements could 
be easily watched. With a few leaps he cleared 
the open space between the trees and the water, 
and made a great bound into the outlet. He cov- 
ered at least twenty-five feet in the last leap, so 
that there was a space of several yards between 
his last tracks and the margin of the water quite 
without scent. 

As he struck, the water splashed up about him 
in a shower of spray. Then the sportsman saw 
him making all the speed he could, not for the 
opposite bank, but straight up the outlet, parallel 
with the shore. His forefeet and legs threw the 
water into the air like the prow of a small steamer. 
He carried his huge antlers proudly. 

He splashed through the water for perhaps a 
hundred yards, then turned and waded quickly 
back to the shore he left. 
he had galloped away into the forest. 

All this time the hunter could hear the dogs in 
full cry, but the buck had been out of sight a 
minute or more before they burst out of the woods 
on his trail. They rushed along with their noses 
to the ground until they reached the spot where 
the buck had gathered himself for his great leap 
into the water. 

Then they showed plainly their discomfiture. 
Up and down the outlet they ran excitedly, their 
noses to the ground, or high in the air, trying to 
pick up the lost scent. Then o-~ began running 
round in circles, with the deer’s last track as the 
center. The circles gradually widened. 

The hunter’s sympathies were now all with the 
deer. He feared that the widening circles would 
at last extend so far the dogs would strike 
the trail where it began with the buck’s return to 
the shore, and he watched the manceuvers of the 
hounds in eager suspense. 

The circles grew wider and wider. Two or 
three more would bring the dogs once more on 


In another moment | 


the trail. But the buck had calculated well. When 
the dogs were within one circle of finding the lost 
scent, they gave up the search. Yelping in dis- 
yee they went back to the old trail, and 
disappeared in the woods. 

(2e NIGHT EXPRESS 
8,7 Homer Greene 
Ad dd dd AK 
ROYAL game is the night express, 

When the work of the day is done; 

When the lamps drive out the loneliness, 

And the grate fire glows in its deep recess, 

And the winter night creeps on. 
“Now come!” I say to my four-year-old. 
“The hour for the game is here, 
You be the fireman big and bold, 
And I’ll be the engineer.” 
A train of chairs in a faultless row, 
With one high chair at the head. 
“Now, all aboard! Time’s up, you know. 
Ting-a-ling! toot! toot!” and away we go, 
While the furnace fire is fed. 
“Steam up! Speed on! for the night is cold, 
And the track ahead is clear.” 
A thrilling ride for the fireman bold, 
And a joy to the engineer. 


Through farm and forest we thunder on, 
And our light shines far ahead. 

But—“Look! O deary, the bridge is gone! 

A wreck there’ll be in the ghostly dawn, 
And a train in the river’s bed!” : 

He drops the tools that he sought to hold, 
And his eyes grow wide with fear; 

One leap; and he’s safe, is the fireman bold, 
In the arms of the engineer. 


It’s many a year since the night express 
Went thundering down to the bay; 

And a bearded man in a soldier’s dress 

Is he who sprang to my quick caress 
When the bridge was washed away. 

Yet I dream, as the winter nights grow cold, 
Of the nights of an elder year, 

When my four-year-old was the fireman bold, ~ 
And I was the engineer. 


* © 


A MATTER OF MANNERS. 


HE late dowager empress of China, Yehon- 
T ala, who died recently in the Forbidden 

City only a year after the abdication of the 
Manchu dynasty, was not so powerful or so pic- 
turesque a figure as her wonderful old aunt, the 
dowager Tsu Hsi. Nevertheless, she was not 
deficient either in ability or charm. Indeed, she 
owed her selection as the bride of an emperor to 
Tsu Hsi’s appreciation of her accomplishments, 
tact, and exquisite manners rather than to kinship 
or her personal attractions. Her face, although it 
possessed expressiveness and distinction, was not 
beautiful, either according to Occidental or to 
Chinese standards. 


Tsu Hsi, when she thought it time for the late 
emperor Kwang Su to marry, picked out some two 
hundred candidates from among the noble youn 
ladies of the empire, and as a preliminary, cause 
their horoscopes to be cast by the court astrolo- 

ers. The result lessened the number to about a 

ozen, and these she invited to reside for a time at 
court, that she might study their characters and 
habits. At the end of 
the visit, she sent home 
all except one, with 
every courtesy and many 
presents. Yehonala re- 
mained as the bride elect. 
She prases, indeed, a 
model wife for the —- 
emperor, and preserve 
always her natural sweet- 
ness and simplicity while 
she complied with the ut- 
most demands of e 
rigid imperial etiquette. 
Tsu Hsi often pointed 
her out to the members 
of the court as a model of 
deportment, and when 
children or young girls 
made their presentation bows too sh ly. sulkily or 
awkwardly, the old empress would turn with a 
smile and ask Yehonala to bow and let them see 
how it should be done. 

Neither empress would endure bad manners. 
Once, when a eT little girl of five, instead of 
making the proper salutation, plumped down upon 
the palace floor and howled, the “Great Ances- 
tress” waited patiently for the mother, a lady of 
high rank, to bring her back to g havior. 

en she failed to do so, and the culprit’s tan- 
trums showed no sign of abatement, Tsu Hsi 
ordered their immediate departure. The mother 
in tears begged that her majesty would not be 
offended with so small a sinner, and received the 
stern reply: 

“Do you think a person of intelligence could be 
offended with a my I send you out of the 
palace to teach you a lesson, which gon must teach 
your child. I do not blame her: I blame you, and 
pity her; but she must suffer as well as yourself. 

you must teach your child the maxim of Confucius, 
that ‘it is by the rules of propriety that character 
is established.’ ” 
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THE AGE OF PARTIZANSHIP. 
OLITICAL feeling to-day is occasionally re- 
grettably bitter, but it is mildness itself 
compared with that of a century ago. A 
correspondent of the Boston Herald has found 
| the record of a libel suit, tried in the courts of 
Franklin County, Indiana, that throws a startling 
| light on the virulence with which the members of 
| one political party hated the other. 
The libel alleged was that the defendant had 


| called the plaintiff “‘‘an old Federalist,’ by the 
| publishing of which false, scandalous and defam- 








atory libel the plaintiff has been brought into 
— dis: e, and his neighbors have since re- 
used to have any intercourse with him.” The 


counsel for the defendant filed a general demurrer, 
arguing that to call a man a Federalist was not a 
| ground for action; but the judge promptly over- 
| ruled the demurrer, and a jury was d, not 





plaintiff, “do you consider it libelous and slan- 
derous to call a man a Federalist ?”’ 

“T do,” replied the witness. 

“Which would you rather have a man call you, a 
Federalist or a horse-thief?” 

a. would shoot him if he called me one or the 
other. 

“You have not answered the question.” 

“T would rather be called anything under the 
sun than a Federalist,” 

“What damages do you think the defendant 
should pay for calling the plaintiff a Federalist ?” 

“T should say a thousand dollars at least.” 

On cross-examination, counsel for the defendant 
asked Mr. Herndon, ‘‘What do you understand by 
a Federalist?” 

i: y understanding,” answered the witness, “is 
that it means a tory, an enemy to his country. 
I have never heard any other meaning from the 
first settlements of Kentucky till now.” 

On redirect examination, the counsel for the 
plaintiff asked Mr. Herndon, ‘‘Would you feel 
safe, with a Federalist by your side, to meet the 
Indians in a bush fight ?” 

“IT would not,” replied the witness; “I would 
just as soon have one of the hostile Indians, with 
is rifle and tomahawk, by my side.” 

There were twenty-nine other witnesses in at- 
tendance at court, ready to testify for the plaintiff ; 
but it was agreed by the counsel on both sides that 
the testimony of them all would be to the same 
purport as that of Mr. Herndon, and none of them 
were called upon to testify. 

At the conclusion of the ae of counsel 
the jury retired, and, after deliberating a few 
minutes, returned to the court-room with the fol- 
wae ree: “We find that to charge a man 
with being a Federalist is libelous, and we assess 
the “te of the plaintiff at one thousand 
dollars.”’ e court expressed its satisfaction with 
the verdict, and then dismissed the jurors to get 
their dinners. 


* ©¢ 


THE GAY LIFE. 


Te Appalachian mountaineer is the soul of 
cordial hospitality; sometimes he almost 
burdens the stranger with his invitations to 
share in the recreations that give flavor to moun- 
tain life. The editor of a Washington newspaper 
tells of his experience with the people of a small 
hamlet, perched high up in the Blue Ridge. 


Last summer I was worn out with the heat, and 
the excitement of the Presidential campaign, so 
I went up to this little village for a week’s absolute 
quiet. did not even let my stenographer know 
where I was going. 

The morning after my arrival I was sittin 
on the porch of the little cottage where 
lodged, when a gray-haired father of the hamlet 
approached. 

“Howdy!” he said, as he meditatively chewed a 
straw. ‘Come ter stay a while?” 

“A little while,” I replied. 

“Say,” he went on in a confidential tone, as he 
pointed to a line of men pry ee the bridge of 
a neighboring stream, ‘Met Galloway’s gwine ter 
shoot er dawg over there on th’ other side o’ the 
ereek. Don’ 
see him do it?’ 

I declined the invitation with thanks. The vis- 
itor departed for the scene of the execution in 
disappointment, and I resumed my contemplation 
of the mountain-tops. Fifteen minutes later, a 
long-legged native came timidly through the gate. 

“Howdy!” he said. “Hope you come up to 
stay a while ’ith us folks.” 

“A few days,” I answered. 

“1 tell you,” he continued approaching as if to 
impart a choice secret. “ad Hudnell’s gwine to 
bleed that there roan hoss o’ his’n down in the 
meadow a piece, and all the boys is ine down. 
Don’t you wanter go long ’ith me and see it ?”’ 

Again I declined with thanks, and the disap- 
— native departed to join the party bound 

or the meadow, in wonder, doubtless, how any 
one could decline such an invitation. 

Half an hour later, a long-haired youth of the 
village stole quiet! through the Brite. 

“Howdy, mister!” he said, taking off his torn 
straw hat. “You ine ter stay ’ith us a spell?” 

“A short spell,” I replied. 

“Say, mister,” he half-whispered, as he leaned 
over my chair and crooked a finger in the direc- 
tion of the general store of “Old Man” Walters. 
“Ye see all them folks gwine in the sto’? The 
ole man’s gwine ter pull er tooth fer Dorse Heflin. 
Dorse jes’ tole me it hurts him somethin’ awful. 
Don’t you want ter go ’long ’ith me and see it 
pulled ?” 

And I went! 


you wanter go ’long ’ith me, and 


* © 


THE KITTEN THAT WENT TO WAR. 


E was a black kitten, and the Washington 
H Star says that his name was Christopher Co- 
lumbus. He went to war when Lincoln first 
issued the call for soldiers, and stayed till peace 


was declared. He was in a hundred battles. He 
was constantly in danger of his life. He was 
wounded by gunshots in four places at least. He 


lost one eye in the service of his country. His 
tail was cut off. He was lamed in one fore leg. 
He was shot through the body, so that his breath- 
ing was short and uncertain. 


But he lived through all the vicissitudes of battle 
and camp life, and came home with the company 
—or, rather, the sad remnant of the company—a 
war-scarred veteran. He was only a half-grown 
kitten when the war broke out, and he rode away 
tied on the top of his master’s knapsack. His 
master went through the whole four years of the 
war, and carried Christopher with him through 
each campaign. Then—just as it was all over, and 
peace declared—he fell, shot in the last skirmish. 

But Christopher came back home, an enormous 
cat, with a collar fairly covered with buttons, 
badges, buckles, tags, and other mementoes of the 
comrades his purring had cheered. 

When he died, several years after, the boys of 
the city and the veteran soldiers with whom he 

ad fed and fought united to give him a military 
funeral. 
= & 


COLLABORATION. 


OME years ago Florent Schmitt, a French 

composer, set the 46th Psalm to music. From 

the first: performance the composition was 
well received, and it is often heard in church serv- 
ices or concertsin France. The Boston Transcript 
relates an amusing incident that occurred when 
Schmitt tried to collect the royalties due him for 
the concert performances. 

The Society of French Composers had under 
taken to collect the royalties for Monsieur Schmitt. 
One day the composer called at the office of the 
society to receive those that had accrued since his 
last visit. The treasurer, who had recently been 
installed in office, handed him but half the amount 
he expected. 

“Where is the rest of my money?” demanded 
Monsi Schmitt. 





without some difficulty. 

The court-room was crowded with a deeply ex- 
cited audience, who looked with compassion upon 
the plaintiff, and with ‘um and contempt 
upon the defendant. A Mr. Herndon, who had 


immigrated from Kentucky to Indiana, was the 
first witness. 
“Mr. Herndon,” asked the counsel for the 








“The rest? What rest?’ the treasurer replied 
“That is your share.” 

“That is only half of the amount of the royalties.” 

“Ah, but how about your librettist? He gets his 


share, I suppose. 
“My librettist?” asked the composer, blankly. 
“But certainly, my dear sir,” the treasurer an- 
swered, “your librettist, Monsieur David.” 
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1. DIVIDED CITIES. 
Divide a city of England into an important 
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How Richard Changed His Mind. 


By Edith Marion Cleaver. 


ICHARD knew that in the living-room 
R there was a fresh pound box of chocolate 

creams, and that his mother, usually so 
kind and sensible, had said he must wait until 
morning to taste them. She had said that 
she would wait, too; but Richard disliked to 
wait for anything. He was just a little spoiled 
by having his own way so much while he 
was ill. 

“T believe I’ll take one, anyway,’’ he 
thought. 

His mother came into his room and sat down 
by the bed. ‘‘It will not be long now,’’ she 
said, ‘‘until you can come down on the porch. 
To-morrow you can sit up for a while; the 
next day, a little longer, and before you know 
it, you’ll be well again.’’ She looked at his 
cross little face. Of course she knew how 
much he wanted that candy. ‘‘What do you 
think old Mother Puss did to-day ?’’ 

Richard looked as if he did not care, but his 
mother went on: 

‘*We had some beefsteak left from supper 
to-night, and I gave it to her—you know that 
she likes it. I was sure White-leg and Gray- 
spot were too small to have meat; so I fed 
Mother Puss outside. Now, guess what she 
did?’’ 

Richard was still too cross to talk; so his 
mother did not wait for an answer. 

‘*When I had my back turned, in through 
the kitchen window that foolish mother 
jumped, with a piece of meat in her mouth, 
and she fed Gray-spot before I could stop her. 
What do you think of that? Oh, there’s the 
telephone ringing—I’ll be back in a minute.’’ 
And she hurried down-stairs. 

Richard lay very quiet. ‘‘I believe cats are 
kinder than mothers,’’ he said to himself. 
‘*Mother Puss wanted to please her little child, 
and mother won’t even let me have one little 
bit of candy. I’m going to take one,’ he 
decided. 

So the foolish little boy stepped out of bed, 
and hurried over to the living-room as fast as 
his shaky little legs could carry him, and took 
one of those good, fresh chocolate creams. He 
came back to bed again, still holding it in his 
hand. Somehow it did not look so good, now 
that he had it, and it was not long before 
he was asleep, with the candy melting in his 
hot little hand. 

After a while, Richard awoke, and, lying 
in the darkness, he could hear his mother 
rocking on the porch just below his window. 

‘*Yes,’’ she was saying, ‘‘I do believe that 
I’d better bring those kittens in for the night, 
for that old Mother Puss has run off again and 
left them. She’s a funny mother—to go away 
and leave two such dear little kittens. ’’ 

“It’s a good thing for mothers to run off 
occasionally, ’’ said his father’s big voice. ‘‘I 

















DRAWN BY MARY T. AYER 


A MAN. 


BY ZITELLA COCKE. 


Such a busy man is he 
All the sunny hours, 
Up and down the garden beds, 
Digging weeds and flowers. 
Never man so bold and brave 
In the house would stay, 
When the sunshine and the earth 
Beckon him away. 
See the dog, obedient 
To his every whim! 
How the little chicks will fly 
At the sight of him! 


don’t believe you’ve heen off this porch since 
Richard was taken sick. Go down to Aunt 
Sarah’s for an hour. ’’ 

Richard could not hear what his mother said 
to that proposal, but as her chair stopped 
rocking, he decided that she must have gone. 

It was very quiet. The moon was shining 
into the window, but if you have something in 
your hand that ought not to be there, you do 
not even want the moon to see it. 

‘*Mothers are all alike,’’ thought poor 
Richard; ‘‘they run away and leave you.’’ 


In a little while he was thirsty, and very | 


soon he was hot, and all at once he wanted 
his mother so badly that, big boy as he was, 
he began to ery. 


How the geese will hiss 
When he gives them chase! 

Chanticleer and Brindle, too, 
Join them in the race. 

Every inch a valiant man, 
In the broad daylight; 

Search and find him if you can 
At the fall of night. 

Folded close to mother’s breast 
Lies the head of gold— 

Just a little baby boy, 
Only four years old! 


| **Mother, O mother !’’ he called, even though 


he knew she could not hear him. 

Some one came running into the room. 

‘*Oh,’’ said Richard, ‘‘I thought I was hot, 
and wanted a drink; but I guess I only wanted 
you.”’ 

His mother took his hand in hers. ‘*What 
is this?’’ she asked. 

‘*O mother,’’ holding up the melted candy, 
‘*T thought I’d take one, since you wouldn’t 
get it for me. But I didn’t eat it—I couldn’t. 
Then, when I thought you’d run away, I 
knew that I deserved to be left alone.’’ 


‘*Never mind,’’ said mother, as she washed | 


the sticky hand. ‘‘Now you know that I’m 


| a better mother than Mother Puss, don’t you ?’’ | 


great man; my seventh is a fee; my eighth is 
singular; my ninth is an exhibition of irrita- 
bility. My centrals spell a flower. 


5. WORD-SQUARES. 
4 
A certainty; a flowering shrub; lethargy; a 
water-bird. 
IT. 
A flower; a shape; a girl’s name; a place 
mentioned in the Bible. 


6. ACROSTIC. 
My first is in dress, but not in game; 
My second in actor, but not in fame. 
My third in stage, but not in wing; 
My fourth in music, not in sing. 
My fifth in curtain, not in rise ; 
To guess my whole is not so wise. 

My whole is the beginning of Roman litera- 
ture. 

7. ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 

A boy was sent to market to buy twenty eggs 
with twenty coins, all of the same value. Te 
had to buy geese’s, ducks’ and hens’ eggs. 
Two geese’s eggs cost as much as three ducks’ 
* eggs, and three ducks’ eggs as much as twelve 

hens’ eggs, and for these twelve he had to pay 

six coins. What proportion of each did he pur- 
chase ? 
8 HIDDEN GIRLS’ NAMES, 

Do not let errors mar your task. You must 
shed or cast away your coat. How much is a 
franc, estimated in our money? Have you the 
flag at hand? Here’s a man that has a heart. 
Is the hussar a hero? He came from audience 
with the manager. He is a Trojan ever. See the 
latest game. 

9. CHARADES. 
I. 

My first is bent for plea or praise ; 

In labor, bent in other ways. 

My second carries me along 

Across the sea, with stress or song. 

My whole, an emperor, long ago 

By fire caused a city’s woe. 

IL, 
My first is made when men combine, 
And in such union strength they find. 
Devout, apart, my second lives, 
Her life to deeds of mercy gives. 
My third a small boy’s great delight, 
And often heard in thickest fight. 
My whole within this verse you see, 
A question it will ever be. 

III. 

My first ~y/ bitter language be, 

My second left by hill or sea. 

Held to the ground, I flatly lie 

Beneath the rain or sunlit sky; 

But by my path the millions f° 

Some glad and gay, some sad, i trow. 

Iv. 
My first makes mountains, vale and lea, 
And may be found beneath the sea— 
With beauty has beckoned. 
In one who rules in kingly ways, 
With title that deserves much praise, 
You may see my second. 
My whole will be your friend for aye, 
If his requirements you will pay 
As he has reckoned. 
v. 
The sun had set, 
The storm had burst, 
The rain-drops fell; 
Thus came my first. 
A tavern near 
Was full of glee; 
Guests laughed and sang— 
My second see. 
Darker grew the night, 
The wind was heard, 
A hurricane ; 
So see my third. 
Through storm they heard 
Notes thrill the soul; 
Their hearts were cheered 
By songs of whole. 


10. PREFIXED LETTER PUZZLE. 
Prefix a letter, and a sticky substance becomes 
, labor; a drink becomes clinging; an animal be- 
| comes a string; a tear becomes a misstep; a mis- 
| take becomes a horror; competency becomes a 
| piece of furniture; a head adornment becomes 
| part of a tree; a sunbeam becomes a waiter. 


11. DISSECTED WORDS. 

Dissect a cover into a hint, an animal, a facial 
organ, part of a house, and a beverage; an en- 
tanglement into a body of water, an exclamation, 
a pronoun, and a measure; an animal into an 
insect, a tree, part of a house, and a measure; a 
guide into a vegetable, vr of the face, a meas- 
ure, an exclamation, and a drink; what all ought 
to do into a river, a tree, a Chinese plant, and 
another river; an offense against right into a com- 
mand to an animal, a lamb, a pronoun, a meas- 
ure, and a beverage. 

12. HIDDEN BOYS’ NAMES. 
He went with renewed avidity. Two went out. 


When rye blooms farmers are happy. A most 
delightful day. A moral philanthropist. 
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HELP FOR THE NERVOUS HEART. 


PERSON who has a nervous 

heart must first find out what 
causes it to be nervous. The condi- 
tion has so many different origins 
that there is no single course of 
treatment for all cases. At the | 
same time, some form of excess is 
usually at the bottom of the trouble. 
Whether it is excess of play or excess of work, the 
symptoms will be similar, and the results will be 
equally disastrous unless the fault is corrected. 
Neglected functional heart trouble often becomes 
an incurable organic heart trouble. 

When your heart begins to show signs of irri- 
tability,—when it palpitates or works irregularly 
or feels occasional pain,—have a physician who | 
understands the heart examine it. He can deter- 
mine how serious the condition is; self-diagnosis 
in heart trouble of any type is simply a waste of 
time. 

When the excess consists in a youthful over- 
indulgence in athletics, alcohol or tobacco, the 
proper treatment is evident. Relief depends on 
the common sense and self-control of the patient. 
When, however, the trouble affects the busy and 
aging head of a family who cannot yet afford to 
retire from work, it is a more difficult matter. 
And yet careful management and good sense can 
do much to help these cases, too. Those who 
cannot take as much rest as they ought to have, 
often find it possible to take enough to get on 
with. If they cannot go to the Riviera or Swit- 
zerland, they can get an extra hour in bed every 
night, a quiet half-hour after the evening meal, a 
tranquil and restful Sunday, and the light and 
nourishing diet for which their condition calls. 

It is true that some cherished habits must be 
given up, temporarily, at least. Tobacco in any | 
form is bad for the nervous heart, and tea and 
coffee come under the same condemnation. At 
the same time, those who are accustomed to tea 
or coffee, especially at breakfast-time, often do 
better when they decrease their allowance grad- 
ually than when they abandon the habit abruptly. 

Let the owner of a nervous heart persuade him- 
self to humor that faithful servant. Let him give 








up running for trains, carrying heavy bags, and 
overtaxing himself in any way; by and by he will 
. find that his heart has had the rest it needs, and 
is willing again to toil for him with little or no 
complaint. 


* 


| 
“TAKE ONE.” | 


Ms Lyddon, a capable member | 
of the board of directors, was | 
received at the Old Ladies’ Home, | 
after a six months’ absence in 
California, with an excited flutter | 
of welcome that she failed to 
understand till she found she was | 
expected to solve a mystery. | 

“It’s my box,” eagerly explained Miss Sophy | 
Osborne; “my box from California! The card | 
doesn’t say who sent it, but we thought perhaps 
you’d know. The most beautiful oranges and 
grapefruit! Dozens of them! Most as big as | 
melons! I haven’t tasted anything so good since 
the ‘Burry Danjo’ pears in the old garden at 
home.” 

Miss Lyddon’s face lighted suddenly. ‘Pears! 
Beurré d@’Anjou pears!” she exclaimed. ‘Miss 
Sophy, did you ever put a basket of pears on the 
sidewalk by your gate, with a card on it, saying, 
‘Take one’ ?”’ 

“Years when there was a good yield I always 
did,” admitted Miss Sophy, wondering. ‘‘There’d 
be plenty to put up and give away, and a good 
many over, so I’d put out a basketful each day 
while they lasted. People seemed to appreciate 
them; the workmen going by would tuck one in 
their pockets, and nod and smile up at the win- 
dows; and my! the boys!” She broke off, and 
smiled reminiscently. 

“IT met a Dulverton boy in California,” said Miss 
Lyddon, “‘who told me about that basket; he often 
hadn’t any other breakfast in those days. He 
told me how mean he used to feel because some- 
times he’d fill his pockets instead of taking one, 
but he was so hungry he couldn’t help it. He 
Owns a ranch now, and I feel pretty sure —” 

“The poor, poor child!” broke in Miss Sophy, 
pitifully. ‘‘To think of his only having pears to 
stay his poor little stomach for school! Oh, why 
didn’t I know, and feed him up? Oh, I never felt | 
so mean—how could I ever have said ‘take one?’ 
Tell me his name, my dear, and I’ll write to-day 
to thank him, and tell him that I hope his pockets | 
were extra big and plenty of ’em, and that he | 
filled them full, every one. To think that I cast a | 
few pears I didn’t want upon the waters, and they | 





return to me after many days a whole crate of 
grapefruit! So much for so little!” 

“Much may mean little, and little may mean 
much,” murmured Miss Lyddon. 

Miss Sophy did not hear. “It’s so lovely to 
have something of my own to share again,” she 
said, happily. 
grapefruit, won’t you?” 


* & 


BABOONS AT HOME. 


E can only learn the nature and disposition | 


of an animal like the baboon from a study 
of its behavior in a wild state. Few persons ever 
have a chance for such study, and accordingly an 
intelligently observed account of the animal’s 
actions becomes of interest. The author of 
“Animal Life in Africa,” Maj. J. Stevenson- 
Hamilton, furnishes the following results of his 
personal investigations: 


It is most interesting and instructive to watch, 
from some concealed position, the social life of a 
troop of baboons, who fancy themselves to be 
unobserved. Perched about at intervals among 
the rocks are some of the older males, evidentl 
on the lookout for danger. Behind them walk 
and squat a heterogeneous mass of females and 
of young animals. The females employ them- 
selves in various family tasks, and the youngsters, 
playing and squabbling, chase one another round 
to a shrill accompaniment of chattering screams. 

Possibly two of the latter, in the course of a 
rough-and-tumble, jostle against one of the older 
males. Immediately the latter’s attitude of digni- 
fied quiescence vanishes, and he turns with a roar 
upon the imprudent juveniles, who hastily retreat 
with shrieks of fear. Now and thena mother finds 
it necessary to chastise her offspring, or to wreak 
vengeance upon one or other of the unattached 
hobbledehoys who, she guesses, meditates impo- 
sing upon or injuring it. The air resounds with 
squeaks, shrill cries, and occasional bass grunts. 

Suddenly from one of the guards comes a single 
deep, hoarse bark, and instantly there is silence. 
The females catch up their young offspring; the 


rest of the band, with one accord, scuttle out right | 
and left, and in a moment there is nothing to be | 


seen except one or two of the larger males, who 
walk quietly off, now and then stopping to glance 
back, and to utter their resonant warning barks. 


lf you run quickly forward and climb to some | 


coign of vantage, you will perhaps be in time to 


| see the whole band scampering off. The infants 


cling to their mothers’ backs, the unattached 
— race ahead, and the three or four 
athers of families bring up the rear at a more 


| deliberate poco. 
ly, however, the cunning of the baboon 


—— 
has limits, as the occasional success of one of the 
methods of catching them alive proves. The 
practise is put a few mealies, or some similar 
delicacy, inside an ordinary gourd, and leave an 
opening in the my only large enough to admit 
the open hand of the animal. 

The first party that comes along soon discovers 
the hidden treasure. Some of the smaller ones 
are probably wrangling over it, when a big male 
steps up, drives them all away, and begins to 
examine the gourd on his own account. After 
turning it round and round, and inspecting it from 
all sides, he at last squeezes his hand into the hole, 
and grasps the prize. Presently, to his annoy- 
ance, he finds that, although he could 
in with a 
ed and full of mealies. He gets 
angry, and struggles furiously, but ineffectually, 
until the watchers arrive on the scene and make 
him an easy prisoner. It never occurs to him to 
open his hand and let the mealies go, but, growling 
and roaring with -y and fear, he ps them 
ay the punishment for his greediness overtakes 
iim. 


* © 


HIS NATIVE ELEMENT. 


SEAMAN on horseback is like the proverbial 
fish out of water. John Surman Carden, who 
was afterward the commander of the British ship 
Macedonian when she surrendered to the United 
States, during the War of 1812, was one of a group 
of English naval officers who in 1802 visited Cairo. 


There they paid their respects to the “Grand | 


Bashaw” of Egypt. 


Having gone through this diplomatic conference, | 


we prepared to depart. When we got to the door, 
we found three elegantly caparisoned horses, 
one for Sir Howe Popham, one for me, and one 
for Captain Collier. After Sir Howe was mounted, 
I got on my Arab steed, a dark iron gray, which 
seemed as docile as could be imagined. As soon 
as Captain Collier was on his Arab, and outside the 
palace gate, a salute of —_ guns began, 
and to my utter dismay (since I was not an expert 
horseman), my Arab began to jump sidewise, and 
ee on end, and in various ways, at the discharge 
of every gun. As I was not used to this kind of 
motion, I considered what was to be done, for 
surely I could not long keep my seat. It sud- 
—_ struck me that I had better have recourse 
to a large yrece of water close to the palace, for I 
felt that | should have a better chance on my 
t 1 el t than on the hard stones b' 


which the road was bounded. I directly clap 
the shovels (the Arab stirrup iron) into my Arab 
and went slap into the water, and thus kept the 








| horse above the girths until the salute was fin- 
| ished, when I rode him out perfectly quiet. 


freak caused very great amusement to a large 
Sees of natives and others who witnessed 


& 


& 


AND NO WONDER! 


HE recent death of Field-Marshal Lord Wolse- 
ley has brought out many anecdotes of the 
famous British officer. On one occasion, as the 
soldiers were dining and the orderlies were hast- 
ening back and forth with pails of steaming soup, 
Wolseley stopped one of them, and ordered him 
to remove the lid of his pail. The man promptly 
obeyed. 
“Let me taste it,” said the general. 
“But —” began the orderly. 
“Let me taste it, I say!” and he tasted it. 
raceful!” he exclaimed. 
ke dish-water.” 
The orderly saluted. 
he said. 


“Dis- 
“It’s for all the world 


“That’s what it is, sir!” 
eS & 


GARCIA’S METHOD. 
ESDAMES Viardot-Garcia and Malibran, the 
wonderful daughters of Manuel Garcia, who 

was perhaps the greatest vocal teacher of all 
time, literally “learned in suffering what they 
taught in song.” 


The discipline of the Garcia home was extremely 
severe. According to Mr. Henry T. Finek, who 


| writes in the Musician, it was said that he used 


to beat his daughters till they screamed. 

The neighbors, however, did not confuse method 
with madness, and on such occasions they quaintly 
said, “It is only Monsieur Garcia teaching his 
girls to sing.” 


“You'll stay to supper and try a) 


ut his hand | 
struggle, it is quite impossible to with- | 
| draw it, clene 


This | 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponeceous Den- 
tifrice ” has no equal for cleansing the teeth. [Adv. 
When Fagged Out 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Especially recommended as an invigorator to over- 
worked body and brain. A healthful tonic. [Adv. 


—_--+o 
RED, ROUGH HANDS MADE 
SOFT AND WHITE 
For red, rough, chapped and bleedi 
| burning palms, and painful finger-ends, with shapeless 
nails, a one-night Cuticura treatment works wonders. 
Directions: Soak the hands, on retiring, in hot water 
and Cuticura soap. Dry, anoint with Cuticura oint- 
ment, and wear soft bandages or old, loose gloves 
| during the night. Cuticura soap and ointment are 
equally effective in promoting and maintaining the 
purity and beauty of the complexion and hair under 
all conditions. 








the refined and fastidious. For liberal sample of Cuti- 
cura soap and ointment sent free with 32-p. Skin Book, 
address post-card to “ Cuticura,” Dept. 2A, Boston, 
Mass. (Adv. 








AN OLD NURSE 
PERSUADED DOCTOR TO DRINK POSTUM. 

An old faithful nurse and an experienced doctor, 
are a pretty strong combination in favor of 
Postum, instead of tea and coffee. 

The doctor said: “I began to drink Postum five 
years ago on the advice of an old nurse. 

“During an unusually busy winter, between 


insomnia. In a month after beginning Postum, in 
place of tea and coffee, I could eat anything and 
sleep as soundly as a baby. 

“In three months 1 had gained twenty pounds 
in weight. I now use Postum altogether instead 
of tea and coffee; even at bedtime with a soda 
cracker or some other tasty biscuit. 

“Having a little tendency to Diabetes, I used a 
small quantity of saccharine instead of sugar, to 
sweeten with. I may add that today tea or coffee 
are never present in our house and very many 
patients, on my advice, have adopted Postum as 
| their regular beverage. 
| “In eonelusion I can assure anyone that, as a 
| refreshing, nourishing and nerve-strengthening 
| beverage, there is nothing equal to Postum.” 
| Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
| Write for booklet, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.” 
Postum comes in two forms. 
| Regular (must be boiled). 
| Instant Postum doesn’t require boiling but is 
| prepared instantly by stirring a level teaspoonful 
| in an ordinary cup of hot water, which makes it 
| right for most persons. 

A big cup requires more and some people who 
| like strong things put in a heaping spoonful and 
| temper it with a large supply of cream. 

| Experiment until you know the amount that 
| pleases your palate and have it served that way in 
| the future. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 





hands, itching, | 


Besides, in purity, delicacy and re- | 
freshing fragrance, they meet every requirement of | 


coffee, tea and overwork, I became a victim of | 














To Young Mothers 


who want the best of every- 
thing for their babies, we 
recommend 









Pants for Infants 


Not like ordinary kinds, stiff 
and harsh—but sof¢ and dainty 
and comfortable. Cool and hy- 
gienic,—no heating nor sweat- 
ing, and guaranteed moisture- 
proof and odorless. Will keep 
baby’s outer clothes clean and 
sweet. 


Plain or lace-trimmed, 25c to $1. 


Omo Bibs, and Omo Sanitary Sheeting for 
Crib Sheets are essential to Baby’s Outfit. 


Also manufacturers of the Omo Odorless 
Dress Shields. 


If your dealer does not have them, please write to us. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 
56 Walnut St., Middletown, Conn. 




















A Relief for 
Hay-Fever 
Sufferers 


AND AN ABSOLUTE CURE THAT WILL 
STAY CAN BE SECURED BY 


The Hayes Method 


Indorsed by doctors. ministers, lawyers and 
hundreds of people all over the world as Safe, 
eliable Efficient. 

The itching, sneezing, cough, wheezing and 
asthma can be stopped and normal health re- 
stored, so that you can stay at home in comfort, 
work, sleep and enjoy life. 


Write for Bulletin Y-134 and blank for 
Sree examination, and start treatment 
at once. Fees moderate. Address, 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 


P.S. Let us advise you in advance of the 
attack if possible. 




















viz.: a jack - knife, 
screw-driver, leather 
punch or reamer, 
tack-lifter and can- 
opener. Blades are 
made from best Eng- 
lish crucible steel. 
It has a stag handle, 
German silver bol- 
sters, name-plateand 
shackle, and is brass- 
lined.. The motto, 
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screw-driver and tack-lifter. 
etched on the large blade. 


OUR OFFER. 
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handle. 


SEND ORDERS TO 
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For Boy Scouts and 


Camp-Fire Girls. 
Useful Articles of Personal Equipment Officially 
Indorsed by National Committees. 


Official Boy Scout Knife. 
Scouts of America combines four useful tools and a jack-knife all in one, 





‘‘Be Prepared,’’ together with the insignia of the Scout Movement, is 
etched on the blade and engraved upon the name-plate. 


Official Knife for Camp-Fire Girls. 
for Camp-Fire Girls is the same as the Boy Scout Knife, except that it is 
slightly smaller in size, and has a nail-file and cap-opener, instead of a 
The Camp-Fire motto, ‘‘Wo-He-Lo,’’ is 


For a limited time either the Official Knife for 
Boy Scouts or the Official Knife for Camp-Fire 
Girls will be given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription for The Youth’s Companion; or either Knife sold 
for $1.00. In all cases we Deliver Free anywhere in the United States. 


Boy Scout Ax, with Leather Sheath. 


This official Ax for Boy Scouts has a nail slot for drawing 
out old nails from boxes and boards. 
are always scarce, the possession of this Ax may mean 
the difference between comfort and discomfort. 
from highest grade crucible steel, black finish, polished 
head, keen cutting edge, with select white hickory 
Total length 13% inches. Our Offer includes a 
Leather Sheath, with flap, and a slot for belt. 
Boy Scout should own one of these fine tools. 
able for fixing up the camp and keeping the camp- 
fire burning brightly. 


OUR OFFE 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
|Okete Bee IONee ae 


= 
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This official Knife for the Boy 


The new official Knife 





In camp, where nails 


Made 


Every 
Invalu- 





For a limited 

time the Boy 

Scout Ax, with Leather Sheath, 
will be given to Companion 

subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription; or 
sold for $1.10. In either 
case we Deliver Free any- 
where in the U. S. 
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WHEN JERSEYS GAVE BITTERMILK 


em @ mB, CA 


S every one knows, the \ 
Presidential election of 
1876 was bitterly dis- 
puted; in Maine, that year, there 
was much angry campaign talk. 

‘*The Ku Klux is secretly organ- 
izing,’’ the old soldiers declared. 
‘-There will soon be civil war 
again. We wanta soldier for Presi- 
dent, like General Grant. 

‘“‘Oh, no!’’ cried other Republi- 
cans. ‘*We have had soldier Presidents enough. 
We want a statesman, like James G. Biaine.’’ 

‘*No, no!’’ cried the Democrats. ‘‘The 
country is rushing to destruction. Reform is 
needed. Give us a shrewd financier, like 
Samuel J. Tilden.”’ 

‘“*Uncle Solon Chase’’ was driving his steers 
and a hay-rack through the rural districts, 
making speeches to the farmers from the cart 
in the afternoon, and at schoolhouses in the 
evening. The cause of the hard times, Uncle 
Solon told the farmers, was hard money. 

‘‘Look at them steers!’’ he cried. ‘*Them 
steers is four years old. I’ve fed ’em well. 
They girt six-foot-six, but darst it all, they 
ain’t wuth a cent more now than when 
they was yearlin’s. Not a cent. Why 
is that? I’ll tell ye. There’s too much 
hog in the rich man’s dollar now’days. 
Hard money. Rich man’s hard money. 
Rich man’s gold. That’s what ails us. 
What we want is greenbacks, more green- 
backs. Then times will be easy again.’’ 

Uncle Solon expressed the general dis- 
content. Everything, even dumb animals, 
appeared to go wrong that season. 

At the old squire’s we had a dairy herd 
of twenty-two Jerseys; in September, 
every cow of the herd began giving bitter 
milk, so bitter that the cream was affected 
and the butter spoiled. Yet the pasture 
was an excellent one, consisting of sweet 
uplands, fringed round with sugar- 
maples, oaks, and beeches, where the 
cleared land extended up the hillsides 
into the borders of the great woods. 

For some time we were wholly at a loss 
to know what caused all those cows to 
give bitter milk. 

A strange freak also manifested itself 
in our other herd that fall; first one of 
our Black Dutch belted heifers, and then 
several others took to gnawing the bark 
from young trees in their pasture and 
along the lanes to the barn. Before we 
noticed what they were doing, the bark 
from twenty or more young maples, elms, 
and other trees had been gnawed and stripped 
off as high as the heifers could reach. It was 
not from lack of food; there was grass enough 
in the pasture, and provender and hay at the 
barn; but an abnormal appetite had beset 
them; they would even pull off the tough bark 
of cedars, in the swamp by the brook, and 






Step 











manner was magnetic, his 
personal appearance fine and 
commanding, his language 
eloquent and convincing. He 
spoke for firm government, the 
repression of treasonable acts; he 
advocated new treaties with foreign 
nations, and sound money. 
Election was approaching. At 
the other end of the village there 
was a Democratic rally. After 
listening to Mr. Blaine’s speech, Willis and I 
drove to hear what the other side was saying, 
and got there in the midst of a powerful 
address by the Honorable Mr. Dorsheimer of 
New York. He was denouncing Chinese im- 
migration, and after that he went on to arraign, 
in scathing language, the Republican admin- 
istration of General Grant. A crisis was at 


hand, he declared. Reform must come, and | lin’ your mind, and I’ll answer if I can, and | kind heart,’’ said Uncle Solon. ‘‘Kind-heart- * 


at once, or the United States of America must 
needs join that sad, historic procession of 
nations which had fallen and ceased to be. 


round from one log house to another, and | round under the trees, and turned out my cows. 


pounded all their corn-meal in it. 
‘*Now d’ye know what I would do if I was 


| They started for the oaks fust thing, for they 
| had got a habit of going there as soon as they 


President? I’d get out that old stone mortar | were turned to parster in the morning. I 


and pestle, and I’d put all the hard money in 
this country in it, all the rich man’s hard 
money, and I’d pound it all up fine. I’d make 
meal on’t!’’ 

‘*And what would you do with the meal?’’ 
some one cried. 

Uncle Solon banged his fist on the desk. 
‘*1’d make greenbacks on’t!’’ he shouted, and 
then there was great applause. 

That solution of the financial problem 
sounded simple enough; and yet it was not 
quite so clear as it might be. 

Uncle Solon went on to picture what a bright 
day would dawn if only the national govern- 
| ment would be reasonable and issue plenty of 
| greenbacks; and when he had finished his 
| speech, he invited every one who was in 
| doubt, or had anything on his mind, to ask 
questions. 

‘*‘Ask me everything you want to!’’ he 
cried. ‘*Ask me about anything that’s troub- 


| the best I can.’’ 
There was something about Uncle Solon 
which naturally invited confidenge, and for 


| stood by the bars and watched to see what 


| would happen. ’’ 

| Here a still broader smile overspread Uncle 

| Solon’s face. ‘‘Within ten minutes | saw all 
them cows going lickety-split for the brook on 

the lower side o’ the parster, and some of ’em 

were in such a hurry that they had their tails 

| right up straight in the air! 

‘*Ef you will believe it,’’? Uncle Solon con- 
| cluded, ‘‘not one of them cows teched an oak 
| acorn afterward. ’’ 

Another laugh went round; but an interrup- 

tion occurred. A good lady from the city, 

| who was spending the summer at a farmhouse 
| near by, rose in indignation and made herself 
| heard. 

**T think that was a very cruel thing to do!’’ 
| She cried. ‘‘I think it was shameful to treat 
| your animals so!’’ 

‘*Wal, now, ma’am, I’m glad you spoke as 
| you did. I’m glad to know that you’ve got a 





| edness to man and beast is one of the best 


things in life. It’s what holds this world 
together. Anybody that uses Cayenne pepper 


‘*Well, if what both sides say is true, things | fully half an hour the people asked questions, | to torture an animal, or play tricks on it, is 


DRAWN BY CLIFFORD CARLETON 


“LOOK AT THEM STEERS!" HE CRIED. 


are in a pretty bad way,’’ Willis said to me, 
as we drove home in the late September twi- 
light. 

I agreed with him. I could not help feeling 
blue over the fate of the country. Thoughts 
of that mysterious ‘‘tannic acid’’ in our milk, 
too, were troubling me; for I was now trying, 
as much as I could, to take the burden of farm 


stand for hours, trying to masticate long, | cares off the old squire’s shoulders. 


stringy strips of it. 

In consequence, probably, of eating so much 
indigestible bark, first one, then another, ‘‘lost 
her cud,’’ that is, was unable to raise her food 
for rumination at night; and as cattle must 
ruminate, we soon had several sick animals to 
care for. 

In such cases, if the animal can only be 
started chewing an artificially prepared cud she 
will often, on swallowing it, ‘‘raise’’ again; 
and rumination, thus started, will proceed 
once more, and the congestion be relieved. 

For a week or more we were kept busy, 
night and morning, furnishing the bark-eaters 
with cuds, prepared from the macerated inner 
bark of sweet elder, impregnated with rennet. 
These had to be put in the mouths of the cows 
by main strength, and held there, till from 
force of habit, the animal began chewing, 
swallowing, and ‘‘raising’’ again. 

What was stranger, this unnatural appetite 
for gnawing bark was not confined wholly to 
cows that fall; the shoats out in the orchard 
took to gnawing apple-trees, and spoiled 
several valuable Sweetings and Gravensteins 
before the damage was discovered. Was it an 
‘Soff year,’’ and did every living creature 
require a tonic? 

The bitter milk proved the most difficult 
problem; it was a serious one at a farm where 
four hundredweight of cream had to be churned 
weekly. No bitter weed or foul grass grew in 
the pasture. The herd had grazed there for 
years; nothing of the sort had been noticed 
before. 

The village apothecary, who styled himself 
a chemist, was asked to give an opinion on a 
specimen of the cream; but he failed to throw 
much light on the subject. ‘*There seems to 
be tannic acid in this milk,’’ he said. 

That day,—the day we took the cream to 
the apothecary, —Willis Murch and I stopped 
at the village to attend a Republican mass- 
meeting, and hear James G. Blaine speak on 
the present dangers of the republic. Thomas 
B. Reed, who had lately entered on his polit- 
ical career, also addressed the meeting. But 
it was Blaine who most impressed us; his 


| 





When we drew near home, we saw lights at 
a schoolhouse in the district next below our 
own, and heard some one speaking in a high- 
pitched voice. There was a good deal of 
applause and laughter. 

**Hello! Unele Solon Chase has got round 
here with ‘them steers’ !’’ exclaimed Willis. 

‘*Let’s stop and hear what he has to say,’’ 
Willis suggested. ‘‘We want to hear all sides, 
you know.’’ 

We tied our horse to the fence, and finally 
succeeded in pushing our way into the school- 
house. 

Uncle Solon stood at the teacher’s desk, and 
was talking in his quaint, homely way; a 
lean man in farmer’s garb, with a kind of 
Abraham Lincoln face, honest but humorous, 
droll yet practical, a face afterward well known 
from Maine to Iowa; the same Uncle Solon 
Chase who afterward received eighty-nine 
votes as Presidential candidate at the National 
Greenback Convention of 1880. 

Willis and I were so late that we heard only 
the last of his, remarks; yet I recall those 
distinctly. 

‘*We farmers are bearin’ the brunt of the 
hard times,’’ Uncle Solon said. ‘* ’Tain’t 


fair. Them rich fellers in New York, and! 


them rich railroad men that’s running things 
at Washington have got us down. ’Tis time 
we got up and did something about it. ’Tis 
time them chaps down there heard the tramp 
o’ the farmers’ cowhide boots, comin’ to 
inquire into this. And they’ll soon hear ’em. 
They’!l soon hear the tramp o’ them old cow- 
hides from Maine to Texas. 

**Over in our town we have got a big stone 


mortar. It will hold a bushel of corn. When | 
the first settlers came there and planted a} 


crop, they hadn’t any grist-mill. So they got 
together and made that ’ere mortar out of a 
block of granite. They pecked that big, deep 
hole in it with a hammer and hand-drill. 
That hole is more’n two feet deep, but they 
pecked it out, and then made a big stone pestle 
nearly as heavy as a man could lift, to pound 
their corn. 

‘They used to haul that mortar and pestle 


“THEM STEERS IS FOUR YEARS OLD.” 


|to all of which he replied after his quaint, 
honest fashion. 

‘*Yon might ask him what makes cows give 
bitter milk,’’ Willis whispered to me, and 
laughed. ‘‘He’s an old farmer.’’ 

**T should like to,’’ said I, but I had no 
thoughts of doing so—when suddenly Willis 
spoke up: 

‘*Uncle Solon, there is a young fellow here 
who would like to ask you what makes his 
cows give bitter milk this fall, but he is 
bashful. ’’ 

‘*Haw! haw!’’ langhed Uncle Solon. ‘‘Wal, 
| now, he needn’t be bashful with me, for like’s 
not I can tell him. Like’s not ’tis the bitter- 
ness in the hearts 0’ people, that’s got into the 
dumb critters. ’’ 

Uncle Solon’s eyes twinkled, and he laughed, 
as did everybody else. 

**Or, like’s not,’’ he went on, ‘* ’tis some- 
thing the critters has et. Shouldn’t wonder 
ef ’twas. What kind of a parster are them 
cows runnin’ in?’’ 

Somewhat abashed, I explained, and de- 
scribed the pasture at the old squire’s. 

‘*How long ago did the milk begin to be 
bitter ?’’ 

‘* About three weeks ago.’’ 

‘“*Any red oak in that parster?’’ asked 
Uncle Solon. 

**Yes,’’ I said. ‘‘Lots of red oaks, all 
round the borders of the woods. ’’ 

‘*‘Wal, now, ’tis an acorn year,’’ said Uncle 
Solon, reflectively. ‘‘I dunno, but ye all know 
how bitter a red-oak acorn is. I shouldn’t 
wonder a mite ef your cows had taken to eatin’ 
them oak acorns. Critters will, sometimes. 
Mine did, once. Fust one will take it up, 
then the rest will foller.’’ 

An approving chuckle at Uncle Solon’s 
sagacity ran round, and some one asked what 
could be done in such a case to stup the cows 
from eating the acorns. 

‘*Wal, I’ll tell ye what I did,’’ said Uncle 
| Solon, his homely face puckering in a reminis- 
/eent smile. ‘‘I went out airly in the mornin’, 
before I turned my cows to parster, and picked 
up the acorns under all the oak-trees. I sot 
down on a rock, took a hammer and cracked 
them green acorns, cracked ’em ’bout half-way 
open at the butt end. With my left-hand 
thumb and forefinger, I held the cracked acorn 
open by squeezing it, and with my right I 
dropped a pinch o’ Cayenne pepper into each 
|acorn, then let ’em close up again. 

‘*It took me as much as an hour to fix up all 
them acorns. Then I laid them in little piles 
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no friend of mine, I can tell ye. 

**But you see, ma’am, it is this way. 
Country folks who keep dumb animals of 
all kinds know a good many things about 
them that city folks don’t. Like human 
beings, dumb animals sometimes go all 
wrong, and have to be corrected. Of 
course, we can’t reason with them. So 
we have to do the next best thing, and 
correct them as we can. 

**T had a little dog once that I was 
tremendous fond of,’’ Uncle Solon con- 
tinued. ‘‘His name was Spot. He was 
a bird-dog, and so bright it seemed as if 
he could almost talk. But he took to 
suckin’ eggs, and began to steal eggs at 
my neighbors’ barns and hen-houses. 
He would fetch home eggs without 
crackin’ the shells, and hold ’em in his 
mouth so cunning you wouldn’t know 
he had anything there. He used to 
bury them eggs in the garden and all 
about. 

*““Of course that made trouble with 
the neighbors. It looked as if I’d have 
to kill Spot, and I hated to do it, for I 
loved that little dog. But I happened to 
think of Cayenne. So I took and blowed 
an egg—made a hole at each end and 
blowed out the white and the yelk. I 
mixed the white with Cayenne pepper 
and put it back through the hole. Then 
I stuck little pieces of white paper over 
both holes, and laid that egg where I knew 
Spot would find it. 

‘*He found it, and about three minutes after 
that I saw him going to the brook in a hurry. 
He had quite a time on’t, sloshin’ water, 
coolin’ off his mouth—and I never knew him 
to touch an egg afterward. 

‘*But I see, ma’am, that you have got quite 
a robustious prejudice against Cayenne. It 
isn’t such bad stuff, after all. It’s fiery, but it 
never does any permanent harm. It’s a good 
medicine, too, for lot of things that ail us. 
Why, Cayenne pepper saved my life once. I 
really think so. It was when I was a boy, 
and boy-like, I had et a lot of green artichokes. 
A terrible pain took hold of me. I couldn’t 
breathe. I thought I was surely going to 
die; but my mother gave me a dose of Cay- 
enne and molasses, and in ten minutes I was 
feeling better. 

‘*And even now, old as I am, when I get 
cold and feel pretty bad, I go and take a good 
stiff dose of Cayenne and molasses, and get to 
bed. In fifteen minutes I will be in a perspi- 
ration; pretty soon I’ll go to sleep; and next 
morning I’1l feel quite smart again. 

‘*Just you try that, ma’am, the next time 
you get a cold. You will find it will do good. 
It is better than so much of that quinin that 
they are givin’ us nowadays. That quinin 
raises Cain with folks’ ears. It permanently 
injures the hearin’. 

‘*When I advise any one to use Cayenne, 
either to cure a dog that sucks eggs or cows 
that eat acorns, I advise it as a medicine, just 
as I would ef the animal was sick. And you 
mustn’t think, ma*am, that we farmers are so 
hard-hearted and cruel as all that, for our 
hearts are just as tender-and compassionate to 
animals as if we lived in a great city.’’ 

Uncle Solon may not have been a safe guide 
for the nation’s finances, but he possessed a 
valuable knowledge of farm life and farm 
affairs. 

I went home; and the next morning we 
tried the quaint old Greenbacker’s ‘‘cure’’ for 
bitter milk; it ‘‘ worked’’ as he said it 
would. 

We also made a sticky wash, of which Cay- 
enne was the chief ingredient, for the trunks 
of the young trees along the lanes and in the 
orchard, and after getting a taste of it, neither 
the Black Dutch belted heifers nor the hogs 
did any further damage. A young neighbor 
of ours has also cured her pet cat of slyly pil- 
fering eggs at the stable, in much the way 





Uncle Solon cured his dog. 
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A BLACK BEAR’S MEAL. SOA LAZAR Z Cees 

© watch wild animals feeding at a time when - | we 2 

they do not suspect an audience is always an ; . 

interesting experience, and in the case of black | 
bears, owing to their keen sense of smell, a com- 
paratively rare one. Mr. Charles 8. Moody, writing 
in the Outing Magazine, tells how he came upon 
a big black bear which was indulging in a feast 
with very evident symptoms of enjoyment. 

I was fishing a small trout-stream that ran 

















through a narrow mountain meadow, at times é |= ‘“ : ! 
approaching quite near to the timber on either Pg ><T=e ce hg = ae gc 3 ’ ee 
side. A friend was fishing the same stream some- JHEA - Z me * Pi Se See 
thing like half an hour before me. I became aware Eda == — a. = a = ss oe LOF et CRs Ss $ret 
of a voice droning a song. The sound kept on, but éVie : <i 7 = F: sip ql fesel fe oe a 
I was very much interested in my sport, and did : ‘ iw 4 : =) At Od 56 ig le wee gS 
. ® “et See 


not look up. Il crept along the shore, casting my St pe RE a 
fly. The coud all the time became more distinct. ie ee 2 wee AW 433' Se 
I thought my friend had turned musical. 

When the sound became very clear, I looked up. 
I was less than thirty feet from a black bear 
which looked about the size of a load of hay. His 
bearship did not see me, but was busy licking ants 
off a dead pine-tree that stood at the edge of the 
forest. I was so close that I could see the insects 
running about in great confusion. Occasionally 


4 & + * 
the bear would cuff the tree, and out would come 
the ants. He would lick them up, rising on his 
hind paws to reach those above his head. All the ‘ 
time he was whining in a singsong to himself, and 
; a e 
you needa ictor- Victrola 


seemed to be very much pleased with his success. 
If you believe in the power of 
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His dinner over, he dropped down and started 
through the dense skunk-cabbage toward where 1 
stood. Lyelled. He reared on his haunches, took 
one look, and mowed down a wide swath of skunk- 
cabbage as he plunged back into the forest. 

Another time I watched a bear fishing. It was 
in August, on the upper Lochsaw River, durin 
the height of the salmon run. A forest fire hi 
swept over the Clearwater Mountains, and des- 


SSA 


troyed all the —, - Se Se awe Lape ° ] h h 
to the river, attracted by the fish that were seek- ks 
ing the a. still wee, where they could bask ; music to e evate your t oug ts 
in the sunshine. . 

I walked up the river one evening about sunset and broaden your intellect, to 
in search of a deer. Coming round a bend, I saw i, . . . . e 
a large black bear perched upon a flat rock sev- a stir your imagination and quicken 
eral _ ee —— I a Se = at —_ . ‘ . 
what he was doing. e was stooping down with 
one 7 in oe on agen Vy gently co one : your emotions, to soot € your 
fro. watched closely, and saw, just beyon Ss z 
reach, a large male salmon, so nearly dead that he mind and lighten your toil, you 
could not swim. The bear was using his paw to D . 
create an eddy that would draw the fish within can appreciate what 1t would 


his grasp. Slowly the salmon drifted toward the 
rock. 

lt was amusing to watch how carefully the bear 
moved his paw so as not to pighten his prey. At 
last the fish came within reach ; bruin reached over, 
gave it a quick slap, seized it in his jaws, leaped 


mean to have a Victrola in your 
home. 


oy lumbered off, to eat his evening meal : M u sic is no lon era luxury to 
aad Oe ? be understood and enjoyed by a 

OU have read in novels how a pan emotion : select few. Music has come to 
will transform a man’s countenance; how a be an actual necessity in every 

poet’s face, in the hour of inspiration, sets the e 

sparrows singing on the housetops; how that of home, and 1ts foremost exponent 

a man suddenly ruined causes unemotional horses . . 

to stagger. My own features are of the common- today 1S the Victrola. 


place type,—nobody thinks of regarding them 
twice,— yet I, too, have had my experiences, 


With this wonderful instru- 


declares a contributor to Punch. b ° ° ° 
They occurred on the mornin when 1 received oe ment, you ring some music 1nto 
think so" Not fauch ‘in that, you may’say, but | |1a7" your life each day to add to your 


when I tell you it was the delayed answer to 
a proposal of marriage, you will understand. 


Shortly = a I stepped out into the ONY happiness and make your home 

street t é B e. 

’ What ‘a’ walk that was! The . in my eyes : more comp ete. 

seemed to brighten the very sun; the song in my / i , ‘ 
There are Victors and Victrolas in 


heart was echoed from a hundred motor-busses. 
great variety of styles 


Never have the winds of May wooed so winningly 
from $10 to $500. Victor-Victrola m= =©Mahogany or 


a February morning. 
Every man I met turned his head as if loath to 
XVI ‘ quartered oak 


take his eyes from ~ irradiated countenance. 
Every girl seemed to take the keenest pleasure in 
my happiness, and smiled at me prettily as if in- 
fected by its contagion. “’Tis well,” I thought 
(in blank verse), ‘“‘that Phyllis now is pledged to 
me, or, by my troth, these flattering glances shot 
rom beauty’s eyes might make my heart unfaith- 
_” 


Any Victor dealer 
in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the Victor- 
Victrola to you and play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


It was only when I reached the office and 
looked in the glass that I discovered the large 
black smudge on the end of my nose. 
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GRIMSBY STORIES. 


A YOUNG clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, named Trebeck, was once dining at the 
house of his bishop. The young clergyman, 
whose parish was Grimsby, the great fishing port 
of England, showed a most unexpected knowl- 
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RED RACER AEROPLANE | 


his right listened in stern disapproval to his con- 
versation. At last she said: | 
“I think, young man, you said you lived at | 
Grimsby. Let me advise you to leave horses 
alone, and make acquaintance with that worthy, | 
pious young curate, Mr. Trebeck, who has lately | 

gone there, and who is doing such good week Y 

This is the latest and best of model aeroplanes, and the first practical 

machine to be produced at a moderate price. The Red Racer is guaranteed 

by the designer to fly 1,000 feet. It combines lightness with great strength, 

and is built to stand knocks that would demolish the average model. It 

has adjustable silk water-proof planes edged with piano wire, twin pro- 

pellers, and rubber-strand motors. By means of a special foot-holding 

device and an automatic multiple winder, one person alone can both hold 


among the fishermen.” ; 
There was a roar of laughter, which the old lady G 
and wind the machine for flying. The flier is 23 inches long ana 13 inches 
wide, and is artistically finished in red and gold, with a place for the name 


could not understand. 
“T happen to know him a little,’’ replied her | 
neighbor, ‘and I am afraid he is not very worthy 
and address of the owner. There is nothing to make or put together. We 
furnish the Red Racer all set up and ready to fly, together with the patent 
holding device, multiple winder, and directions for flying the Racer. 


or very pious.” 
HOW TO GET IT FREE OF COST. 


In “Glimpses of the Past” Miss Elizabeth | 
AN OFFER TO COMPANION SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


Wordsworth tells this story, and adds one that | 
Mr. Trebeck likes to tell himself. 
One stormy day a fishing-smack was wrecked, 
and fast sinking. When the skipper came on | 
deck, he found the mate busy swabbing. | y 
“What’s the use of that, Jack? Don’t you see | 
she’s sinking?” 
“Yes, master, I know it; but for all that, I’d | 
like the old gal to go down clean and tidy.” | 
We will sell you the Red Racer for $1.25, but why not 
get it FREE OF CHARGE under the following offer? 
Send us just one new solicited subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion at $2.00, and we will present you with 
a Red Racer Aeroplane as described above, and pay the 
delivery charges also. Look for some one among your friends 
who is not a reader of The Youth’s Companion. Show him 
a few copies, and tell him how much you enjoy the paper. 
Then ask him for a subscription. This means a little work, 
of course, but so does anything worth while. When you 
receive the Red Racer we know you will feel well repaid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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WHERE WOMEN RULE. 


a NG toa recent despatch from Tokyo, a | 
little village has long existed on the Cape of 
Shima in Japan, the name of which means the 
“Settlement of Nymphs.” In this village woman 
is the predominant partner. The chief industry 
is pearl-fishing, and the women are the fishers. 
The men stay at home and do the housework. 








Some of the men became discontented recently, 
and began to practise diving, with the idea of 
becoming oe mytenmene themselves. The women, 
dreading their competition, ordered them to dis- 
continue their diving, and when they refused, | 
declared a boycott against them. ‘they were | 
chased from their homes, and had to take up 
their abode in a camp outside the village. 

_The men have petitioned parliament for their 
rights, and in the meantime the local police are 
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doing their best to bring peace between the con- | Py ry 4 Xp — eg Bg SS Be ~~ A 
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FTER Dr. Herrick Burr had reached the 
age of sixty, he retired from practise with 
a snug sum of money, and, as he put it, 
‘*turned Yankee again.’’ That meant that 
he left the West, bought a tract of woodland 
outside his native village in Connecticut, built 
a log cabin, and began to live the life he had 
longed for when he was a hard - working 
farmer boy. 

From among his old schoolmates he chose 
one Israel Simms, with whom fortune had 
dealt none too gently, to share his home. 
Israel, half-servant, half-companion, attended 
to their simple housekeeping. The doctor 
spent a good part of his time in and about the 
ravine which ran from the back of the cabin 
through an almost unbroken forest. 

He knew where the partridges drummed, 


where big trout lurked, where nature hid her | tredge, 


deepest secrets. Israel cared for none of these 
things. But they had one enthusiasm: in 
common, a love for fine poultry; so when, one 
morning in early November, Israel burst into 
the cabin and told Doctor Burr that a pair of 
game-fowls were missing from the hen-house, 
it provoked a lively commotion. 

‘*Do you think there’s a fox about, Israel?’’ 
the doctor asked, anxiously. 

‘*Tt was a fox with two hands—and two feet, 
too, judgin’ by the tracks that’s froze in the 
mud round the door. ’’ 

‘*A chicken-thief, eh? What’ll we do abou 
it, Israel ?’” : 

‘*Get a spring-gun, is what J sh’d do.’’ 

Doctor Burr eyed his companion with grim 
disfavor. ‘‘Israel Simms,’’ he said, ‘‘would 
you kill a man for the sake of a few chickens ?”’ 

“*T don’t call a chicken-thief much of a 
man !’’ Israel muttered. 

‘* Answer my question, Israel Simms! Would 
you kill him for stealing chickens ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, well, no, I don’t s’pose I should,’”’ 
Israel admitted. ‘‘But I’d fix the gun so’s it 
would give his legs a good pepperin’, now I 
tell yel”’ 

‘*Well, now I’ll tell you what I’ll do,’’ said 
the doctor. ‘‘I’ll watch for the thief, and 
when I catch him,’’—his eyes twinkled as he 
spoke, —‘‘I’ll give him the worst licking he 
ever had in his life!’’ 

**No, ye won’t; you’re too tender-hearted. 
He’ll go clear, and you’ll ketch the rheu- 
matism, ’’ Israel predicted, mournfully. That 
did not deter the doctor from carrying out his 
plan. 

Not far from the hen-house was a quantity 
of corn on the stalk, which had been stacked 
wigwam-fashion, so that air might circulate 
freely through it, and prevent it from molding 
before it could be husked. Into the middle of 
this wigwam the doctor crawled at bedtime, 
carrying for seat a three-legged milking-stool. 
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The slightest motion brought down showers | 
of dry pollen upon his head and neck; the | 
long, coarse leaves scratched his face; bugs of | 
various kinds were plentiful and familiar. | 
The one element of comfort was that the place 
was warm. 

Here for seven nights the doctor watched, in | 
spite of Israel’s protestations. No thief pre- | 
sented himself. But on the eighth night, after 
the moon had set, the doctor thought he heard 
a stealthy footfall. Somebody was tiptoeing 
round his corn-stalk tent. | 

Another moment, and as he peeped through | 
a convenient crevice, he saw a figure move | 
between him and the whitewashed hen-house. 






‘*Well—I’ll make the bargain with you,’’ 
the doctor decided. 

‘*And not tell anybody about this?’’ 

‘*And not tell anybody about this. ’’ 

‘*Then I thank you heartily, sir!’’ said the 
would-be thief, as he scrambled to his feet and | 
disappeared into the darkness. 

Israel gazed after him with an expression | 
which, somehow, the doctor did not like. 

‘Well, Israel, well?’’ demanded the doctor, | 
at length. 

**No, ’tain’t well, Herrick !’’ 

‘*What do you mean, Israel ?’’ 

‘*Ye didn’t do nothin’ to that pesky chicken- 
thief after ye’d ketched him!’’ 

**Don’t you believe in giving a fellow crea- 
ture a chance?’’ the doctor asked. 

‘*Not such a feller creatur’ as Tom Kit- 
the biggest thief in the county, I | 
don’t!’’ said the other, firmly. 

‘*Do you mean to tell me, Israel, that he’s | 
a thief by occupation—that he was lying to 
me?’’ 

‘*That’s the idee. He makes a good part of 
his livin’ that way. His smooth tongue helps 
out wonderful, ’’ Israel added, slyly. 

‘*But why didn’t you tell me?’’ 

‘*Why wa’n’t I asked?’’ 

This was unanswerable, so far as it went. 
The doctor stalked stiffly into the house. But 
he had learned a lesson, and its effect was 
deepened when a few guarded inquiries re- 
vealed to him that Tom Kittredge was not 
married, and that he was a thief. Kittredge 
stayed away from the premises,. however, so 








the doctor, religiously kept the promise to say | 


nothing about his visit. 

Nevertheless, the doctor constructed a kind 
of burglar-alarm, so that a prowler round the 
hen-house would ring a bell at the head of his 
bed. And one night in February, after the 
doctor’s chickens had slumbered in security 


**No,’’ answered one and another, in sur- 
prise, ‘‘you didn’t tell me anything about it.’’ 

‘*No,’”’ said the doctor, in a manner that 
expressed unalterable determination, ‘‘and I 
never shall! I promised him I wouldn’t.’’ 

Thereupon the doctor solemnly walked out, 
without another word. And not very long 
after, Tom Kittredge also walked out, —out of 
the village, in fact,—unable to stand the gibes 
he everywhere encountered. 

**T tell ye, though, Herrick, it was your own 
fault that you lost that last lot o’ chickens,’’ 
Israel Simms insisted, obstinately. ‘‘You’s 
ought to handed that scamp over to the con- 
stable the very fust time. ’’ 

‘*Can’t agree with you, Israel. I’m not 
sorry I gave the fellow a chance. In some 
cases, it would be the making of a man. Per- 
haps Tom will reform, as it is. I caleulate,’’ 
—the doctor’s eyes twinkled merrily, —‘‘I cal- 
culate he’s mighty sorry he ever gave me a 
chanee at him!’’ 

* © 


CURIOUS BREADS. 

VERY nation has a bread that is typic- 

ally its own. In one, oat flour is used, 

in another wheat, or rice, or cassava, and 
the shape varies, from the disk-like Scandi- 
navian hardtack that has a hole at the center | 
for convenience in racking them away on | 
poles in the farmhouses, to our own plump 
brown loaves that come out of the oven in the 
well-known form. The odd shapes of some of 
these foreign breads and the strange uses to 
which they are thereby adapted have been 
described in Forest and Stream by Mr. L. 
Lodian. 

The bread of the Balkans, curiously made 
in the form of chains, is sold from the arms 
and necks of itinerant pedlers. ‘In tent life 
in Balkania the detached links are often used 
for fun at quoits, or serve a more useful pur- 
pose in ——s yy! curtains and 
awnings. en when the campers run out 
of provisions they literally eat their curtain 
rings! The Japanese bamboo-bread, so 
named from its shape, is a somewhat similar 
product. It is sliced and sold in strings. 

The sun-dried bread-sheeting of Central 
Asia looks much like chamois leather, and is 





for many weeks, the bell broke its long | 


silence. 
Doctor Burr sprang from his bed, threw on 


some clothing, and rushed from the house just | ca teen tne, 


as a flying figure sped past the door. 

The figure had a bag slung over its shoulder, 
and had the doctor’s arm been six inches 
longer, he could easily have recovered his 
property. As it was, his clutch fell short; 
but he pressed hotly after the fugitive, who 
was running with all his might toward the 
ravine. 

A warm rain was falling. Occasional flashes 
of lightning and peals of thunder accompanied 
it. As the form of the runaway stood out 
distinctly in one of the flashes, the doctor felt 
almost sure it was Tom Kittredge. The belief 


made up in pieces of bed-sheet size. It is 
| compounded from flour and raisin-sirup, and 
is highly esteemed by coffee-drinkers. In the 
bazaars of the .califates it is wre! seen 
hanging in place of awnings to shield the 


| One of the strangest of crackers comes from 
| Russia. It is known as fit-the-mouth beg], 
| and, besides being much appreciated as a tea- 
| biscuit, is quite commonly used by merchants 
| ignorant of the three r’s as a makeshift 
| abacus in counting money—a lower string of 
| ten serving for copecks, and an upper string of 
the same number representing rubles. More 
| picturesque still is its usage as an extempore 
ring for marrying poor peasants with whom 
the gold ring is —* : 
| Most singular of al, however, is the peculiar 
} ae gy of China, which, instead of being 
ked, is laundered out in narrow strips with 
a hot iron, much in the manner that a collar 
| receives its finishing. It is le from the 


added strength to his limbs. Little recked he | central tissue of the fatsia-trees, and is valued 
of the rain that pelted his bare head, the wet | highly by the citizens of the ‘‘flowery republic’’ 


dressing-gown that flapped round his unpro- as a 


inty cracker to eat with their little cups 


tected limbs. The ravine, which for the fugi- | °f W@tery, unsweetened tea. 


tive was full of traps and pitfalls, was familiar | 
ground to the doctor, and he was gaining 
every moment. 

**You needn’t run, you rascal!’ he called, 
tauntingly. ‘‘I’ll catch you, anyway!’’ 

The fellow cast a look of despair behind | 
him, and as he did so a flash of lightning fixed 
his identity beyond a doubt. He was Tom 
Kittredge. Then, as if the words were drawn 
from him involuntarily, he said, in a hollow 
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THE QUEER ISLAND OF HERM. 


HE Island of Herm, a few miles from 
Guernsey, is one of the Channel Islands 
that suggest other days than these. The 
German Prince Bliicher leases it from the 
British government, and his house, standing 
on one of the highest summits of the island, 
can be seen for miles round. The island is 


voice : | about half a mile in extent, and contains forty 
‘*T believe in my soul you will!’’ | inhabitants, all dependents of the prince, who 


The confession was too much for the doctor. 
The chase ended then and there, as he dropped | 


does not permit them to own dogs or guns. 
Visitors cannot land on the island, except 


Then it slipped into the shadow of a tree and upon a boulder and laughed until he could | from June to September. There is only one 


waited, looking and listening. 

Never had the bugs so tormented the doctor 
as they did during the few moments that fol- 
lowed; but he would not risk raising a finger | 
to brush them from his neck. Reassured by 
the silence that prevailed, the mysterious visi- 
tor went straight to the hen-house and began 
to undo its fastenings. 

Sweeping the corn-stalks aside, the doctor 
stole from his hiding-place, leaped on the thief, 
and bore him backward to the ground. With | 
his knee on the fellow’s breast, the doctor | 
shouted : 

‘*Tsrael! Israel! Bring a lantern and rope!’’ 

But even before Israel appeared, the fellow 
had begun to plead for mercy. - 

‘Do, for pity’s sake, let me go, sir!’’ he 
begged. ‘‘If you only knew my circumstances 
—how poor I am—with a sick wife—dying, I 
may say, of hunger,—I could not resist the 
temptation to procure her some nourishing 
food !”” 

The doctor took the rope from Israel, but | 
made no motion to use it. The fellow re- 
doubled his entreaties. 

“It will kill her, sir, if I am arrested for | 
stealing,—my good name forfeited,—for one | 
offense, too, for I was an honest man until | 
this hour, and an honest man I’ll be to my 
dying day, if you’ll let me go!”’ 

The doctor laid down the rope. ‘‘How do I 
know I can trust you?’ he asked. 

_“*T can’t give you anything but my word, 
Sir, but I’ll keep it,’’ the fellow said, with | 
something like dignity. 








|furnace. He had put on an expression of 


| stealing my chickens?’’ he asked. 


|laugh no more. He even laughed as he | landing-place, and no one is 


reported to Israel, ‘‘Same thief—Tom Kit- | 
tredge!’’ 

‘*Guess you’ll get out a warrant for him 
now, won’t ye?’’ 

‘*We’ll see, ’’ the doctor answered, guardedly. 
‘Where did you say he works, Israel ?’’ 

‘*At the iron foundry—when he works any- | 
where. ’’ 
‘‘That reminds me,’’ the doctor chuckled, 
‘*that I shall have occasion to call at the iron 

foundry to-morrow morning. ’’ 

‘*Hey?’’ queried Israel. The doctor would | 
say nomore. But bright and early the next day | 
he did drive to the village and to the foundry. | 
He was popular with the workmen, and all 
greeted him cordially—all save Tom Kittredge. 

Kittredge somehow seemed very nervous. 
His hands trembled so violently that several 
of his molds went to pieces as he attempted 
to ‘‘dump’”’ them. Such accidents were un- 
usual, and the other men stared at him won- 
deringly. The doctor grinned. 

‘*Guess you must have been out late last 
night,’’ he said. 

Kittredge tried to smile, but he could not 
speak. The doctor eyed him a moment, and 
then walked over to a group of men who were 
preparing to draw off the molten metal from a 


secrecy and mystery, and they let their work 
wait, so curious were they to hear what he 
was about to say. 

**Did I tell you that Tom Kittredge had been 





rmitted to land 
until he has paid a fee and given a reason for 
his coming. The law in this feudal isle is 
enforced by the chief boatman, who holds the 
office of constable, and who carries a miniature 
ebony silver-mounted baton as his emblem of 
oftice. Those whom he arrests he takes to a cu- 
rious little stone prison, shaped like a beehive. 

The most fascinating feature of the island 
is a herd of kangaroos, with a few rock wal- 
labies, which leap about the place as if they 
were in the heart of Australia. A former 
resident of Herm brought two ka to 
the island. The present herd, several hundred 
in all, is made up of their descendants. 


® © 
NOT DISCOURAGED. 


| $6 HERE was once a President,’’ said 


Senator Bourne to a Washington Star 

correspondent, ‘‘who received early in 

his administration a letter that proved to him 

that there is no such thing as discouraging an 
office-seeker. This letter said: 

‘‘Dear Mr. President. I understand you 


are going to take a month off to destroy the 
mountain of letters asking you for jobs. If 


Schools, Colleges and Camps. 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








DOW ACADEMY, Franconia, N.H. 
IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. Approved by N. H. 
Department of Instruction. Endowed. Prepares for col- 
lege. Commercial department. Modern buildings and 
equipment. Large athletic and play grounds. $200 in 
prizes. Expenses moderate, two free scholarships given 
to worthy young men for moderate service. Catalogue 
on request. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 


COLBY ACADEMY 


New London, N.H. In the New Hampshire Hills. Col- 
lege certificate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic 
Arts. $150,000 in new buildings. y fi Athletic 
field. House mother. Moderate terms. 60th year. 
JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 














Make sure of getting the best Mustard 
by saying to your grocer, 


“Stickney & Poor’s” 























‘TILTON 





MAIN BUILDING 


In the foothills of the White M i 7? buildi 
including a $30,000 gymnasium and new dining hall 
Separate dormitories for young men and women 
Athletic fields. Preparation for college or business 
Music, art, elocution. Manual training. Special courses 
for High School Graduates. Home economics, includ- 
ing Sewing, Dressmaking and Domestic Science 
Moderate rates. 

Chase Cottage for Young Boys 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
fields. House mother. expenses $350. For in- 
formation of either department address 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, PRINCIPAL, 20 SCHOOL ST., TILTON, N.H. 


‘To School 


Graduates 


Let us help you to succeed. We 
have educated and advised twenty-five 
thousand young men and women and 
obtained satisfactory situations for every 
one of them who wanted our help. We 
can tell you how to start right. Drop 
in and see us and we will talk it over, 
or write for Catalog describing our new 
course in Applied Business and Manage- 
ment, Business, Shorthand, Secretarial, 
Normal and Finishing Courses. 


Fall term begins Tuesday, m- 
ber 2. New students begin every Mon- 
day, and advance individually. 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


18 Boylston St., cor. Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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50 Cents 


THIS FINE 


Stenciling Outfit 


TO BE SOLD AT HALF-PRICE 


Th charm of stenciling consists in the 
simplicity of its application, also in 




















its adaptability for a wide range of deco- 
rative effects. By means of cut-work pat- 
terns and a brush and paint a colored 
repeating design can be transferred to 
table - covers, bedspreads, wall - papers, 
lambrequins, scarfs, curtains, and other 
fabrics. Our Stenciling Outfit consists of 2 
1 Stencil Brush, 8 tubes Stencil Paints, 4 : 









Stencil Cut-Work Designs, 1 tube Stencil 
Medium and full Directions for Stenciling. 


Only a Few Outfits Left 
These Stenciling Outfits were formerly 
priced at $1.00 each. The small number 
remaining, however, will be sold for only 
50 cents each, post-paid. Those who act 
promptly will get a bargain. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
201 Co_umsrs AVENUE Boston, Mass. 
Vay 


















everything else is gone, I should like the job 
of destroying those letters. ’’ 











Modern equipment. College entrance cert 
ates. Thorough preparation for business—cou 





Westbrook Seminary 


Six buildings, eight acres of campus and athletic fields. Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium, 


ing. Special courses in Music. Separate department for young boys under housemother. 
Every teacher a specialist. Home atmosphere. 83rd year opens September 15th, 1913, 
Moderate terms. Write for catalogue. w. M. HARRIS, President. 


Portland, 
Maine 


tes. Advan courses for high school gradu- 
rses in shorthand, typewriting and bookkeep- 
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Quality 
Alone Can 
Make a 
Name Great 
and 
Maintain It 
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boyhood home, Franklin, N. H. 

















he purpose to produce the world’s best 


flour at any cost, the quality of the fine 
wheats blended to make it, and the character 


that guards every detail of its milling demand 
a great name for this flour, which never varies. 


You can make the best bread and most of it because we 
sacrifice nothing to put both quality and quantity into 
it. The extra quantity of bread comes from the extra quality 
of the flour. You cannot have as good bread without it. 
We know its health-making, bread-making power, so we 
make our guarantee. If Daniel Webster Flour does 
not make the best bread you have ever baked —after using 


one bag or barrel—return it empty to the dealer and the 
price will be refunded and charged to us. 


DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR will make a Trade for 


any Grocer and a Reputation for any Cook. 


Insist Upon Your Grocer Supplying You 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 


Daily Capacity : Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels ; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels ; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels 





























